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THE STORY OF WRITING, FROM CAVE 
PICTURES TO TODAY 


Imagine a man from the Stone Age, clad in the 
skin of a sabre-toothed tiger, busily drawing pic- 
tures of bison, mammoth, and horses on the roof 
of his cave with a stone, his only “pencil.” This 
was the first chapter in the story of writing. 

Would you like to know the whole story from 
those crude drawings to the present day writing? 
Then I have just the booklet for you, entitled THE 
STORY OF WRITING, by the American Council 
on Education. 

This 64-page publication, 5’ x 714", with 36 
figures on every aspect of writing, tells the com- 
plete story, including Indian picture writing, with 
a picture of an actual letter written by a Sioux 
Indian to his son in Dakota, Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, another form of picture writing, and 
Chinese characters. 

The development of the alphabet, that milestone 
in the history of the world, took place on the 
peninsula of Sinai, where the desert people of the 
Sier met and mixed with the higher civilization of 
Egypt when the Egyptians came there for tur- 
quoise and copper. These Sierite workmen had 
to make reports to their Egyptian foremen, and 
from this commonplace procedure grew our 
alphabet. 

Learn more interesting incidents in the age-old 
story of writing. You'll use this booklet over and 
over again in your art appreciation and art his- 
tory classes. Send 28 cents for THE STORY OF 
WRITING to Secretary, 1512 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass., before January 31, 1946. 


* * * 


THUNDER BIRDS AND TOTEM POLES 


High in the cloud-blanketed peaks of the 
Pacific Northwest, lives the Thunder Bird, pro- 
ducing lightning by rolling his eyes and thunder 
by the beating of his wings. This bird is one of 
the many sources of design of the handicrafts of 
this region, and you'll see him, as well as many 
other creatures of legend, in the booklet A COR- 
NER STONE OF CANADIAN CULTURE, pub- 
lished by the British Columbia Provincial Museum. 

There are 123 pages of legend that tell the 
story behind these design motifs, and you'll read 
the story of the bear, the coyote, the raven and 
other animals inhabiting the region of the Kwa- 
tiutl, Haida and Tsimsyan tribes, plus 20 pages 
showing the 123 designs and crests described 
in the legends. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Rich in Indian lore and craft designs, this book- 
let is truly a ‘‘find’’ for every art teacher who likes 
to “pep up” her design classes with authentic 
information about these skilled primitive people, 
and your pupils will be challenged and inspired 
by the motifs that put them on the trail of original 
creations. 

Send fifty-three cents today for your copy of 
the 715" x 10!" booklet A CORNERSTONE OF 
CANADIAN CULTURE, to Secretary, The School 
Arts Family, 1512 Printers Building, Worcester 
8, Mass. 


o 7 * 


A MAP TRIP TO “THE NEW FRONTIER” 


The Alaska Steamship Company is ready to 
take you on a colored map cruise of Alaska, plus 
adjoining sections of Siberia, Canada, and the 
Aleutian Islands—and you'll especially appre- 
ciate the primitive artistry of those totem pole 
designs in yellow, green, blue and orange that 
run down each side of the map. For a truly 
Alaskan atmosphere, be sure to notice the seal 
and Kodiak bear peering around the key to 
Alaska travel routes at the bottom of the page. 

Up in the right-hand corner of this 734"’ x 1134" 
map is an enlarged inset of that section of Alaska 
so rich in historic lore, the Yukon river region, 
whose gold lured so many prospectors to this 
section in the ‘‘early days’’—and, in addition, you 
can locate the mountain ranges, Mt. McKinley 
National Park, the railroads, streams and glaciers 
of this region, all marked to make you feel “‘at 
home”’ in this last United States territory to be 
developed. 

At the top of the page is the purchase price of 
Alaska, the date of purchase, population and the 
number of square miles, and as a special ‘‘guide”’ 
service, there’s a 6!4"' map at the bottom of 
the page showing Alaska’s relationship to the 
entire continent of North American and the dis- 
tances from the leading cities of the United 
States. 

Send 3 cents for your trip to ‘‘Art Frontier’’ of 
Alaska, to Secretary, Printers Building, Worcester 
8, Mass., before January 31, 1946. 


_ * * 


PEP UP YOUR LESSON PLANS 


Send 84 cents today for a ‘Round Trip” of the 
December Family Circle. All the items described 
in these columns. Mail your order to Secretary, 
The School Arts Family, 1512 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before January 31, 1946. 


* . * 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS ALREADY IN SWING 


From time to time, I have mentioned in the 
Circle the value of Exhibits. I was delighted to 
receive from the Detroit Public Schools, Depart- 
ment of Art Education, the notice that the 10th 
Annual Exhibition from the after-school and Sat- 
urday Art classes for talented school students 
was held in the Detroit Institute of Art, Septem- 
ber 19 through October 3. 

A card from the Philadelphia Art Teachers 
announced the Exhibit of Water Colors, Pastels, 
Jewelry and Ceramics from September 17 to 
October 1. The work was that of the art teachers. 
200 entries in the show were made by the 
teachers. 

Here are two groups letting the world see what 
they are doing. The old Parable of hiding your 
light under a bushel still holds true. Have an 
exhibit once in a while, let the world see the 
good deeds that art teachers and their pupils 
have completed. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


JOIN THE INDIAN TRIBES 


in their handicrafts and turn out headdresses 
tinkling ankle bands, Indian lutes and buckskin 
shirts that would make any big chief envious, with 
the aid of the book INDIANCRAFT, by W. Ben 
Hunt. This 6!" x 10!4"" book contains 124 pages 
of pictures, instructions, and interesting information 
gathered by the author in his travels on the reserva- 
tions of the Sioux, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Crow and 
lroquois. 


Discover how to prepare bones for necklaces 
and handkerchief slides, how to tan deer hides, 
make wooden masks, make roach headdresses 
from dyed horse hair, how to do the simple form 
of weaving of the Woodland indians—and there 
are two entire pages devoted to motifs titled 
INDIAN DESIGNS AND DECORATION show- 
ing the tribe from which the designs come and the 
article it was applied to, such as vests, tom-toms, 
shields and baskets. 


A combination of ‘how to do it'’ and general 
Indian Craft information, with 106 photographs 
and drawings, this book is a wonderful reference 
as well as a work book; and if you want informa- 
tion on authentic Indian costumes, you could 
not ask for a better source. 


Send $2.75 for your copy of INDIAN CRAFT, 
by W. Ben Hunt, to The Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 1512 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


TEACHING IDEAS FROM AN EXPERT 


How would you like to have a prominent | 
artist-instructor come into your classroom and give 
you personal instruction on the teaching of art— 
44 lesson plans that give you a new slant that 
makes teaching and learning twice as much fun 
for yourself and your pupils? 

We have just the book that makes this possible, 
ART TEACHERS PRIMER, by Eliot O'Hara, 
containing 180 pages, size 5!" x 814". This pub- 
lication is divided into three important parts, with 
review questions at the end of each section. 
The titles are as follows: 1. Experiments in tech- 
nique and paint fundamentals. 2. Experiments in 
realism and interpretation. 3. Experiments in 
expression. 

Here are some of the ideas set forth for your 
benefit. How about organizing a student jury to 
vote on the work of each member of the class and 
judge it by a point system, giving each pupil the 
benefit of the opinion of his contemporaries’ 
The lesson plans take up such important subjects 
as values in warm and cold color, design and rhythm; 
and there are suggestions for films that may be 
used to illustrate your lessons, plus a complete 
list of visual aids in the back of the book. 

Send $2.75 today for your copy of ART 
TEACHER'S PRIMER to The Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 1512 Printers Building, Worcester 
8, Mass. 
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A picture, say the Chinese, is worth a 
thousand words. Then surely art illustra- 
tions which the student himself creates must 
be worth volumes. For when he is encour- 
aged to make his own visualizations, he 
not only develops skill, judgment, art 
appreciation and character, at the same 
time he delves more intimately and pro- 
foundly into his studies. 


No preliminary kneading, rolling or squeez- 
ing is necessary in order to get CLAYOLA 
into a satisfactory working condition. No 
amount of working will destroy the plastic qual- 
ity, making CLAYOLA an economical mod- 
eling medium, as it may be used over and 
over again. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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Modeling Molds Character 


Clay modeling is particularly valuable 
as a school art medium for, by creating an 
illusion of realism, it serves to strengthen 
the student’s impressions. Just as ancient 
history inspired the CLAYOLA models 
on this page, which were made by a 
twelve-year-old boy, so may the study 
of geography, literature and mathematics 
be correlated with the study of art. 


CLAYOLA is available in 9 colors, packed 
in sets containing four !4-pound pieces—ideal 
as Christmas gifts—and in solid bricks of 1- 
pound and 5-pounds for classroom use. 


Unlimited quantities of this medium are 
obtainable. 


y) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


quickly ... effectively... successfully! 


37 COSTUMES— with detailed sketches to 


show exactly how to make them. 


USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes 
and instructions for dyeing old materials so 


they may be used again. 


APPLYING MAKEUP — methods of applica- 
tion, types to use for various characters. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS—what equipment you'll 
need and how to use it most effectively. 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaran- 
teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, 
Acetate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and 
Mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon. 


| @ @ FREE TO TEACHERS e @ 


HOW 10 MAKE 


ys 


SOMDOL Plays 


AND PAS EanTs 





Includes Costume Directions for 
HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS 

HEALTH PAGEANTS and 


Donkey Pirate Greek 
Bird Brownie Frontiersman 
Dormouse Robin Hood Spaniard 
Clown Norseman Fairy 

——— ee —------------54 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 8 


1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- 


eants.” 
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In Stock 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


ALUMINUM 
CIRCLES 





. Thickness Diameter 
Gauge (Inches) | Seales 
16 .051 20-21-22 
4-6-9-12 
18 .040 15-18-20 
20 .032 9-12-15-18-20 











ALUMINUM SHEETS 
18-16-14 Gauge Stock 
in sheets 24 x 36 inches. 


COPPER, BRASS & STAINLESS STEEL 
also available in sheets and circles 
tailored to your specifications. 


DEPARTMENT SA 


METAL GOODS 


CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave. e St. Louis 15, Mo. 








DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT 


For Catalog Write Dept. SA 125 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 


SUPPLIES 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 








ia re@C SUBSCRIPTION 


Creative Ideas 


A Quarterly for Instructors. Brimful of timely 
news about materials, tools, books, techniques. 


Write on school stationery (25¢ to individuals) 


UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFT SERVICE 
1267 Sixth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 











CERAMIC. 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & €0., INC 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











INTRODUCTION TO 
DECEMBER SCHOOL ARTS 


by Alliston Greene 
* Mr. Ivan H. Crowell, of Quebec, Can is 


rendering splendid service for the young p ople 
of his country in directing courses in handi. afts. 
His recommendation that a broad train in 
handicrafts in our educational systems im- 
portant, is based on experience. He gives sree 


natural results which should follow such « pro. 
gram: (1) higher standards of academic ='tain. 
ments; (2) discovery and development o/ chil. 
dren’s interests; (3) industries would pro‘ by 
having the services of trained workers. Mr. 
Crowell is correct when he claims that “handi- 
crafts in the home is one of the fundamental 
means of developing the character of our future 
citizens.”’ 

*% After several years experience working, 
teaching, learning, observing, succeeding, fail- 
ing, it is very evident that an education is the 
foundation of happiness and satisfaction It 
matters not so much what particular line one is 
educated in, provided it is constructive and adds 
to the welfare of humanity. Thus the conclusion 
of Major Mueller and Sergeant Mersand, that art 
can make a significant contribution to Recondi- 
tioning by stimulating the intellect and emotions, 
and by giving patients new skills or perfecting 
old ones, is fundamental—or as Mr. Holmes says, 
“elementary.” Therefore, read carefully the 
article beginning on page 114—“‘Art in Educa- 
tional Reconditioning.”’ 

* In the decades just ahead it will be interest- 
ing to note what contribution will have been made 
to art, science, and life in general, by those who 
today are clamoring for a 40-hour work week, a 
97-cent hour wage or some other inducement to 
work as little as possible. The thought is sug- 
gested by the statement on page 118, in her 


article ‘Norwegian Handicrafts,’ of Sonja 
Loftness, that ‘“‘the Norwegian farmer is never 
idle.” We are indebted to workers for most of 
the beautiful and comfortable things in our lives. 


While we are exhibiting the handicrafts of other 
countries as examples of industry and native art, 
and teaching the application of art principles, let 
us not overlook the fact that the evil one still has 
his eye on idle hands. Now read carefully the 
article and observe the pictured artistry of these 
industrious and artistic people. 

%* Why spend so much time and good material 
in making baskets to contain only things to be 
destroyed? Why call them “waste’’ paper bas- 
kets. Let someone think of a more constructive 
name, while we are reading the short instructive 
article by Aileen Lundy on page 121, and enjoy- 
ing with the workers the construction of those 
beautiful baskets. 

% “Mats from Corn Husks,” by Mabel T. 
Jones of Le Mars, Iowa, is another handicrafts 
problem using some of the same material and re- 
peating some of the operations as in basket- 
making. When the mats are completed, they may 
become not only things of beauty, but of con- 
siderable service. 

*% Nine pages of illustrations (123-131) repre 
sent the art of several foreign countries exF ressed 
in barbaric and civilized forms. Here are Animal 
figurines from Africa and other lands; pottery 
forms from Ancient Italy; Romanesque ‘ pitals 
and Etruscan sarcophagus; Spanish doorways; 
Colonial houses of Peru and Inca Indians; rugs, 
beautiful in design, from Yugoslavia; anc 
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mgs from Norway. All these illustrations are 
historic and of great artistic significance. 

% Passing now to the more intimate and orna- 
mental here are three contributions in which 
jewelry is the motif. ‘Costume Jewelry from 
Plaster of Paris‘ by Stella E. Wider, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, is quite practical for children as young 
as the sixth grade. While the material is not ex- 
pensiv' the operations offer excellent training 
and the results are pleasing. The illustration 
shows some of the items which were made by the 
pupils of Miss Wider. 

Farther South, Ethel Johnson, Montgomery, 
Alabama, sends in an illustrated report of her 
success in making “‘Gesso Craft Jewelry Boxes.” 
These are really beautiful pieces of workmanship. 
There must have been good teaching and lots of 
enthusiasm for not a failure appeared in more 
than a hundred boxes decorated. 

Then from West Virginia (Gertrude D. Ross, 
Alderson), comes an unusually complete account 
of her work in “Metal Work and Jewelry,’’ with 
all the operations for making pewter plate, trays, 
rings, bracelets, and several other items. Instruc- 
tions are so complete that they should be a 
stimula for other teachers and schools to attempt 
such problems. These instructions should not 
be lost. Extra copies of this December number of 
School Arts may be needed to cut up. An early 
order is wise. 

* We are living in a time of self-expression. 
It is sometimes a question who is at the head of a 
household, whether parents or their self-ex- 
pressing children. However, self-expression is 
not to be repressed, provided the occasion is the 
correct one and the medium worth while. Starene 
Swineford, Merced, California, finds that the 
modelling of permanent decorative pieces of 
clay may be a source of joy to any group of 
children. In the article on page 134, is described 
and illustrated the results of a few months of clay 
work in a regular seventh grade class with no 
previous specialized art work. The instructor 
very discreetly allowed self-expression with 
admirable results. 

*® Miss Elizabeth Frembling brings a new idea 
from her prolific store of art helps. This time it is 
a mechanical device for boring holes in easily- 
cracked substances like seashells. In making a 
shell bracelet it has been a problem to make the 
holes for tying the shells together. A Pump Drill 
seems to be the answer. Read the article, observe 
the illustration, and try it out. She says the Indians 

had such a contrivance long before we were 
dreamed of. 

* Again, Miss Frembling closes this fascinating 
December number of School Arts with an ex- 
cellent description of ‘Wood-carving as a 
Hobby.” Hobbies are wonderful consumers of 
otherwise wasted, unprofitable time. They need 
not be expensive nor elaborate, but they may be 
interesting and useful. In any event, this wood- 
carving idea is one to be commended for children 
or adults. Try it! 
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INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 
JANUARY 14-31 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
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Bradley’s No-Roll Crayons 





ECONOMY 
HARD, SMOOTH TEXTURE 


GOOD ASSORTMENT 


TRUE COLOR 
FAMOUS NO-ROLL SHAPE 


Economical because they will not roll off the desk to get lost 


or broken, these hard-pressed crayons have high color fidelity 


and smooth, even marking surface absolutely free from grit. 


The semi-round shape with one flat side keeps them from 


rolling and gives a choice of pointed or broad, flat marking sur- 


face. Approved large size packed 8 or 16 to the box in Red, 


Yellow, Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Black, Brown, Flesh, Ma- 


genta, Red-Orange, Yellow-Orange, Yellow-Green, Turquoise 


Blue, Red-Violet, Burnt Sienna. 


BRADLEY COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
811 So. Wabash, Chicago 
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METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 
making. Restrictions withdrawn on silver. Art metal 
anvils and hammers. Send for list of books and portfolios 
helpful to teachers and supervisors of industrial arts. 
Reliable, experienced service. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thoma Pr idence, R. I 








CRAFT 
ATALOG 


> i you do not have our No. 45 
Handcraft Handbook, a copy is now 
available to teachers upon request. 
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¥Indian Materials and Books 
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preferred by professionals 


20 POINTS... a style for every 
type of lettering and 
broad-line work 


SMOOTHER WORK. . .clean,sharp 
strokes with no blot- 
ting or variation 


LONGER LIFE... . built with pre- 
cision to take hard use 


cfor lettering 


FREE TRIAL! L E T T EF R | N G Pp E N S and drawing 


Esterbrook Pen No. 0—designed for 

thinner lines and smaller lettering. Get e 

one free by mailing request on your es THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


business or school letterhead. 
« 
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A large proportion of Javanese batiks are produced with dripped 

wax from a small spout onto the cloth. The second method is one 

known as Tjap Printing which is an intricate stamp made from 

bronze flat wires inserted into wooden blocks. This stamp is 

dipped into melted wax and then onto the cloth to produce the 
necessary ‘‘resist’’ decoration 


Close-up of a 
patterned bronze 
stamp. Dipped in 
hot wax, it trans- 
fers wax impres- 
sion onto the 
cloth material 











Completed batik sarongs and turbans are sold 

in small shops in Java. In some small towns 

both sides of the streets are devoted to the 
sale of batik textiles 


Batik is one of the oldest 
and most coloriul crafts in 
Java. The design is dripped 
trom a small spout-contain- 
er onto the cloth or stamped 
from a flat wire relief pat- 
tern, using melted wax to 
produce the resist pattern 
on the cloth. When the 
wax is removed it leaves 
the pattern showing in the 
natural cloth color against 
the dyed background 


















SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Philoma Goldsworthy, Art Supervisor 


An extensive and well organized program of art handicrafts, 
is part of the daily lives of the children in the San Jose, 
California, schools. So beneficial is such a program, that ; 
many other school systems are organizing regular periods 

devoted to handicrafts for their students. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Maxine H. Jones, Art Instructor 


While a great many schools in the United States do offer 

their students projects in handicrafts, there are still many 

others who lack the facilities. However, Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa, has joined in the march to keep hands busy and minds 
happy. 
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IVAN H. CROWELL, Quebec, Canada 


PPROXIMATELY ninety per cent of 
our boys and girls will earn their 
livelihood by the skillful use of their 
hands after they leave school. Since 
a great majority of our children must 
learn to earn after they leave school, 
it is a national calamity that a broad 
training in handicrafts is not oifered in our educa- 
tional systems. 

A well organized handicraft program started in the 
lower grades would uncover natural talents, and con- 
tinued opportunities for craft work in the upper 
grades would further develop these talents. Among 
the most significant results that would come from such 
a program are: 

1. The standards of academic attainments would 
rise, for creative handicrafts, interspersed in the class- 
room schedule, is one of the finest and most refresh- 
ing forms of relaxation. This relaxation would enable 
children to study more easily and to concentrate more 
intensely. 

2. Children would profit by such a program for 
they would have a chance to discover and enlarge 
upon the field in which they are most interested and 
in which they are most talented. From such a back- 
ground, they could seek further training in specific 
fields and courses, or seek immediate employment in 
industries where they could best use their talents, 
such as: leathercraft, woodcarving, textiles, ceramics 
and pottery, metal craft, the field of plastics, and 
many other such industries. 

3. Industries would profit because they would have 
the services of trained young people who had de- 
veloped their talents for specific fields of activities and 
would be more apt to stay on jobs and further 
develop industries. 

These results in turn would have the profound 
effects of raising the standards of living and 
industrial production in Canada. 

It is indeed unfortunate that many attractions 
outside the home have developed far beyond 
those in the home. A strong common interest 
between children and parents too often is lack- 
ing. A large majority of our children seek re- 
laxation and recreation in such passive fields 
as the movies, the soda fountain, and the 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Leon L. Winslow, Art Director 
A high school class of Art Curriculum students, working on 
handicraft projects. Interest and ability know no age limit 
or inhibitions, for everyone enjoys creating something of 
their own with their hands and resources. 









street corner. Still others indulge in undesirable 
sports and dancing. These soon become too mild for 
certain individuals who prefer a more active and thril- 
ling pastime and thus delinquency problems are born. 

I sincerely believe that both children and parents 
want to have a common interest, that they want to 
know one another better, that they want to have a 
mutual respect for one another. Usually they do not 
know where to find such an interest or how to de- 
velop one. Handicrafts in the home has a great deal to 
offer. Creative craft work is one of the few activities 
which can be carried on in the home with equal skill 
by all members of the family. Mother, father, son, 
daughter and grandparents could all start leather 
work together. Each may make a different article, yet 
the quality at the beginning is likely to be very similar. 
The same is true with lino-block printing, wood- 
carving, art metal work, plastics, and any of the other 
crafts. Later after working with the various craft 
materials and discovering their possibilities and 
limitations, special interests and abilities on the part 
of each individual will manifest itself and each mem- 
ber of the family will choose a craft of particular inter- 
est and develop it. Nevertheless, despite a variation 
of craft materials in one family, there will have sprung 
up a mutual understanding and a common interest 
in that which they are doing. 

Parents have greater potential influence upon their 
children than anyone else. They can use this influ- 
ence for good development only when they can reach 
their children and their children can likewise reach 
their parents. A common interest as handicrafts in 
the home is one of the fundamental means of develop- 
ing the character of our future citizens. 
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& > DUCATIONAL reconditioning is officially defined 
E ‘as “the process of exciting, stimulating, and 
~ activating the minds of convalescent patients 
through education, orientation, and information, 
thereby encouraging mental attitudes conducive 
to health and normal activity.’’ The stimulants to 
such attitudes are numerous, actually encompass- 
ing the entire field of education from the first grade 
to post-graduate research. The Educational Reconditioning Officer 
must ever be alert to new sources of interest for the recuperating 
soldiers whom he is guiding. Art in any number of forms may 
be a field that will arouse great interest. Included in the art 
program will be a passive appreciation phase and an active 
participation phase. The program may be further subdivided into 
the Class IV, Class III, and advanced section phases. In addition 
to the educational aspect, there is a recently developed psycho- 
therapeutic approach which offers some interesting possibilities in 
the diagnosis and treatment of certain cases of mental illness. 

The interest in art in America has in the past few years shown 
a remarkable increase on the part of the general public. Art 
dealers are having bigger sales than at any other time. The pub- 
lication by such magazines as Life of paintings in color’ and their 
wide distribution testify to the widespread interest in art. The 
amazing success of Henrik Willem Van Loon’s “The Arts,” 
Thomas Craven's, “A Treasury of Art Masterpieces,’’ and the 
relatively inexpensive editions of the great masters in color of the 
Phaidon Press are further indications that a love of art is not con- 
fined to a select few. It is obvious that no magazine with a cir- 
culation going into millions would publish at frequent intervals 
portfolios of art in color. 

Based on this widespread interest, the program of art apprecia- 
tion can begin in the ward. There are many examples of artistic 
works which may be exhibited in the wards. For example, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City has a school service 
which arranges loans of 34,000 photographs and color prints. 
For reconditioning centers there is no rental fee. Transportation 
charges are paid both ways by the borrower. These may be kept 
for a period of two weeks, at which time another set may be bor- 
rowed for a similar period. The Metropolitan Museum has pub- 
lished a brochure entitled ‘Lending Collection of Reproductions 
in Color of Paintings and Other Objects,’’ which will assist in 
making the selections. These prints vary in size from ll by 14 
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* Technical Manual, 8-290, December 1944, p. 2. 
* Cf. Issues of 29 January 1945, 19 February 1945. 
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Camp Crowder, Missouri 


inches to 30 by 40 inches. Halloran General Hospital, being in 
New York City, can easily take advantage of these opportunities 
for offering art exhibits. Museums near other general or regional 
hospitals have made similar lending arrangements. 

There are many other sources of works of art for exhibiting 
purposes. For example, local artists might be contacted either 
directly by the officials of the Reconditioning Service or through 
members of the Camp and Hospital Council, who would be ac- 
quainted with them. 

Modern means of color reproduction have made it possible to 
purchase at slight cost vivid copies of famous modern paintings. 
Some of these are as little as $1.00 per painting. Artistically 
framed and hung on the wards they will be a source of beauty to 
many. 

The Ketterlinus Lithographing Company of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, offers a set of twelve reproductions in color of 
scenes from Shakespearean Plays. These would be particularly 
appropriate in a hospital library, but they would brighten up any 
ward. 

A combination of artistic beauty and sound military information 
is found in a series of paintings of fighting aircraft offered upon 
request by the Propeller Division, Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
The Occupational Therapy Workshop might undertake the task of 
making the frames for all of these reproductions. 

The library of each Reconditioning Center should have a com- 
plete collection of books on art with illustrations in color. One of 
the most remarkable of all series in art is that offered by the Phai- 
don Press, which is admirably suited for ward patients. These 
volumes are inexpensive as art books go, are large in size (many 
in folio) and printed on durable paper. There are numerous texts 
on appreciation of art and appreciation of individual artists. 
Whenever possible, books of reproductions should be in color 
rather than in black and white. There is no point in contemplating 
a black and white reproduction of the ‘Mona Lisa’’ when one in 
color is available. Of course, where the pen and ink sketches of 
Aubrey Beardsley or Joseph Pennell are being studied, the case is 
different. 

An inventive Educational Officer might construct a portable 
“art cart’’ which would carry a fair assortment of the books on art 
and reproductions available in the hospital library. If Gray Ladies 
are available who are acquainted with the arts, they would be the 
natural persons to take this cart from ward to ward. 

Where funds for the purchase of many art books are not present, 
art portfolios may be made from the artistic sections of Life 
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Magazine and the National Geographic Magazine. Old 
copies of both of these magazines are frequently contributed to 
hospitals in considerable quantities. An inexpensive scrapbook 
can be used for these color plates. One could be devoted to each 
artist. Again, Occupational Therapy can be utilized to paste in the 
paintings, and to letter the title of the portfolio on the cover. 
Another example of a combination of the artistic with military is the 
brilliant set of paintings of the war in the Pacific made by Lt. Wil- 
liam F. Draper, U.S.N.R., in 1944 and subsequently printed in 
brilliant coloring in the National Geographic Magazine. Al- 
most as beautiful as paintings and effective from a military point of 
view is the Kodachrome series of photographs of aircraft made for 
the magazine Air Trails Pictorial. For a time these were dis- 
tributed free of charge with an annual subscription to the magazine 
Pic. 

Art appreciation can be taught in a variety of ways. Teaching— 
as in all other subjects—is much more effective than silent con- 
templation of an art book or art scrapbook. An extremely popular 
type of lesson in art is the art demonstration. Here the artist, 
usually employing crayon or charcoal, will work right in front of 
the war patients, who thus can observe him from the first to the last 
stroke. The working of the artist, even among those who have a 
barely developed sense of art appreciation, is invariably watched 
with close attention by the patients. The outcomes of such a per- 
formance are pleasure in seeing an act of artistic creation plus the 
educational values of studying the methods of the artist. 

Such demonstrations may be put on by the Art Studio Director, 
by visiting artists, or by patients. In a general hospital there are 
invariably found a number of highly talented artists who can easily 
be persuaded to demonstrate their talents. Animated cartoons can 
similarly be created ‘‘on the spot.” 


ACTIVE ART PARTICIPATION 
This passive program of contemplation, observation, and serious 
self study will inevitably arouse in many patients the desire to 


create their own works of art. In some cases their needs may 
easily be met. Charcoal, drawing boards and drawing paper, 
crayons and paints, can easily be supplied in the ward. In the 
early days of reconditioning this activity was mainly, if not entirely, 
under the supervision of a Red Cross Arts and Crafts Worker 
assisted by specially gifted or trained Gray Ladies. In many hospi- 
tals today an Art Studio has been set up under an artist teacher and 
a staff. This artist might supervise the entire Art Program of the 
hospital or might work in cooperation with the Red Cross Workers 
and the Gray Ladies. Various arrangements have been made. In 
some installations the Red Cross takes care of the artistic needs of 
ward patients, while the Director of the Art Studio works with 
Class III patients. Art creation, therefore, need not wait for the 
ambulatory stage of convalescence. Any patient might get a good 
start in his ward and become fairly adept in one or more media by 
the time he has become ambulatory. 

Those who had worked in artistic media before they entered the 
Army will not need much persuasion to continue their interest. In 
some cases, they will instruct other patients or assist them in their 
initial efforts. 


THE ART STUDIO 


Every reconditioning installation should have an Art Studio not 
only for instruction but for relaxation and enjoyment. The Director 
will frequently design it himself and will see to it that it is both 
functionally suitable and at the same time visually attractive. The 
Studio will shortly become a workshop and a museum of the pieces 
that were created in it. The Art Studio should be well stocked, not 
only with the various artistic materials, canvases, easels, pigments, 
etc., but with books on art, collections of prints, and color repro- 
ductions. Most of the instruction, it will be discovered, will be 
individual. Many patients will be practicing for the first time, and 
will be working alongside experienced craftsmen. Occasionally 
one of these or the Studio Director may give a demonstration. In 
some cases it has been observed that patients, particularly the 





neuropsychiatrics, may be helped while working if soft music is 
played. A portable electric phonograph has been installed to- 
gether with a collection of records that have a soothing effect. 
Besides the ambulatory patients, members of the Advanced Recon- 
ditioning Section who still have casts and whose physical recon- 
ditioning program is limited in time and scope find the Art Studio 
a welcome haven from “bunk fatigue” or the perennial ‘gripe 
session.”” In off-duty hours the other members of the Advanced Re- 
conditioning Section can work in the Studio. 

The Reconditioning Program can be enriched by the efforts of 
patients who are participating in the arts. Numerous posters and 
placards will be needed to advertise some phase of the total pro- 
gram. It may be a soldier show, a lecture, a new class, a contest— 
in all cases posters will help. In the case of soldier shows, there will 
be need for special scenery. Artists trained in scene design can 
assist here. It is not necessary to make elaborate settings to visual- 
ize any scene. All sorts of ingenious devices have been found by 
inventive directors, of little theatre, high school, and college 
dramatic troupes. | 

The hospital newspaper will have use for the talents of the car- 
toonist. Handbills will be wanted for soldier shows and these can 
be designed by patient artists. Many other applications can be 
found for artistic skills. 


THE ARTS AND SKILLS CORPS 


In February 1943, the American Red Cross, through the recently 
organized Arts and Skills Corps, gave a tremendous impetus to the 
employment of art in reconditioning. Members of the Arts and 
Skills Corps are all experienced and frequently famous artists. 
These are recruited from communities near Army, Navy, and 
Marine hospitals. In January 1945, there were fifty hospitals which 
had such units. The program was first begun in Halloran General 
Hospital, Staten Island, and with- 
in two years it had grown to be 
nation-wide in scope. Among 
the arts and skills taught are: 


Industrial Design 
Photography 
Mosaic 
Cartooning 
Puppetry 
Whittling 
Watch Repair 
Model Plane and 
Boat Building 
Block Printing 
Lapidary Work 
‘Cf. Katherine A. Ommanney, The 
Stage and the School, Harper & 
Brothers, 1932, pp. 259-295. 
John Dolman, Jr., The Art of Play 


Production, Harper & Brothers, 1928, 
pp. 407-447. 
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Pottery Sculpture 
Wood Working Wood Carving 
Book Binding Drawing and Painting 


Decoupage Painted Wooden Objects 
‘Leather Work Weaving 
Needle Work 


It was the theory of Mrs. Dorothy Wright 
Liebes, originator of the Arts and Skills 
Corps, that work in arts and crafts should 
not be considered a luxury, but an aid to 
recovery * 

Important observations of therapeutic 
significance were made. It was discovered, 
for example, that the potter’s wheel was 
fine for men who had lost an arm or a leg. 
Surprisingly enough, such arts as decoup- 
age and embroidery became very popular, 
the latter with men who were confined to 
their beds. Materials for the articles are 
furnished by the Red Cross, and in some 
cases groups in the community make con- 
tributions. Interesting data has already been compiled about the 
ramifications of the Arts and Skills Corps. When the Douglas 
Aircraft Plant in San Francisco wanted small models of their new 
bombers, they supplied the materials to the Arts and Skills Unit 
in Treasure Island Naval Hospital and paid eighteen dollars for 
each model accepted. 

Interesting are the regional specializations of arts and skills. 
Patients in Naval Hospitals prefer wood-carving, knotting, and 
making boat models; in Army Hospitals painting and sculpture are 
most popular. At Mare Island Naval Hospital in California fly-tying 
is high on the list of preferences; in the Southwest it is leathercraft 
and silver-smithing. Horn carving was for a time A-1 in the Amaril- 
lo Army Air Field Hospital. Every community adjacent to Re- 
conditioning Centers can produce some skilled craftsmen who 
would be willing to enrich the Reconditioning Program by their 
cooperation. 


The foregoing discussion of art in the Reconditioning Program 
indicated but a tangential therapuetic value. Like any form of 
intellectual activity, art may hasten convalescence and recovery 
by contributing to the mental well-being of the patient. Also by 
stimulating him mentally and emotionally in one direction, it may 
make him more alert to many other phenomena and arouse interests 
which have lain dormant or were non-existent. A mentally alert 
soldier wants to get well quickly, irrespective of his final disposi- 
tion to duty or to civilian life. The mission of Reconditioning has 
been defined as the acceleration of the return to duty of con- 
valescent soldiers in the highest state of physical and mental 
efficiency consistent with their capacities and the type of duty to 
which they will be assigned.” 


a" a 


* Margot Auerbacher, “Art for Morales Sake,” Holland’s Magazine, 
January 1945, p 5. 


° TM 8-290, December 1944, p. 20. 
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In addition to this function of quickening the mental and emo- 
tional life of the ordinary patient, art has for some time played a 
part in the treatment of the psychiatric patient. Although the long- 
range therapy for psychoneurotic patients is not exactly in the 
sphere of Reconditioning, a brief discussion of the generally 
accepted theory will explain the reactions of psychoneurotic and 
psychotic patients to art. 

Color, for example, has long been known to be associated with 
emotional states. Heat and passion from time immemorial have 
been associated with red; while coldness, intellectuality, and purity 
were connoted by blue.” This will explain the color preferences of 
psychoneurotic or psychotic patients. Psychiatrists have felt that 
art will assist this type of patient through self-expression, ‘‘not 
only of his symptoms but also the deeper meanings behind all of 
these overt manifestations of illness.""’ The actual accomplishment 
of the work of art creates a positive attitude. In many cases, this 
is the only type of participation that can be achieved. Often this 
successful accomplishment will restore the psychotic’s confidence 
in himself and will lead to his reintegration with the group. For 
diagnostic purposes, too, the psychotic’s strivings in artistic form 
may have significance. Fears, anxieties, hates which could not 
be discovered by other diagnostic means may be revealed to the 
trained observer by the patient’s work in the Art Studio. This is a 
field of psychiatry which has barely begun to be scientifically in- 
vestigated. It is most definitely not for the amateur psychologist 
with a smattering of abnormal psychology. Data is being gathered 
in various Reconditioning Centers, which may, in due time and 
after adequate scientific verification, make some contribution to 
the diagnosis and treatment of the psychotic. Some border-line 

“Mary Latimer James, “Releasing Curative Values in the Unconscious 


Through the Fingertips,’””’ Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, 
August 1939, p. 258. 


John Eisele Davis, Principles and Practice of Rehabilitation, New 
York, A. & S. Barnes, 1943, p. 181. 
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psychotics refuse to talk. As a result of this no psychotherapeutic 
rapport can be established. It has been noted that many such 
patients while preoccupied with their artistic endeavors will un- 
consciously answer questions put to them. This questioning must 
be gradual and subtle but in many cases it may be helpful in 
making a psychiatric diagnosis. This coincidental type of inter- 
viewing may also be of value in that responses to questions may be 
transcribed on the canvas. Here interpretation of the results be- 
comes the prime factor. Satisfactory and accurate interpretation 
can only become definitive with experience. Herein, seems to be 
a very fertile field in art therapy. 

For the mild psychoneurotic, art like any other thing that re- 
laxes him is a popular choice. In many hospital Art Studios a large 
percentage of regular visitors are psychoneurotics. It may be due 
to the fact that many of them were artists or artistically inclined, 
and could not make the necessary adjustments to Army life. The 
Art Studio bridges the gap between the comparative comfort of 
civilian days and the difficulties of their new existence. There 
may be some psychoneurotics who find the quiet surroundings a 
source of relaxation. Workers in the Art Studio usually are quite 
intent on their projects and disinclined to chatter. Except for the 
soothing music that may accompany the work, the room is almost 
entirely quiet. An additional factor may be the complete dissocia- 
tion of the work of art from anything that pertains to the military, 
which was the precipitating cause for the nervous ailment. What- 
ever the causes, many psychoneurotics have been attracted to the 
Art Studio. This is a factor that should be seriously considered by 
the Educational Reconditioning Officer in planning his program 
for any psychoneurotic patients. 

The Art Program, like any other constituent of Educational Re- 
conditioning, must be brought to the attention of the patients, 
constantly and vividly. The P.A. system, the ward bulletin board, 

(Continued on page 8-a) 


















N THE clusters of tarm buildings, scat- 
tered up and down the Norwegian 
countryside, and isolated by fjord and 
mountain, the handicraft of the Nor- 
wegians found its beginning and its 
flowering—the old, old craft of the 
silversmith, woodcarving which dates to 
Viking antiquity, and the gay, bright art of the rose- 
. painter, known simply as ‘‘rosepainting.”’ 
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The Norwegian farmer is never idle. Added to 
that, winter nights often caught him snowbound. It 
was thus that the hearth so frequently cast its light on 
the farmer's fair-haired family, engrossed in whittling 
out a piece of pine or bent over a spinning wheel or 
the melting flame of a farming silversmith. 


The art of the silversmith is an ancient art in Nor- 
way. It has been a full-fledged craft for five hundred 
years. Old silver seals, a few treasured pieces of 
jewelry, and drinking horns edged in gleaming silver, 
have been discovered dated earlier than 1400, but 
it was in the fifteenth century that silvercraft began to 
flourish. Orante bowls appeared. Tankards and 
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Like spun silver and typically Norwe- 
gian, this remarkably beautiful brooch 
of silver filigree bears the hallmark of 
the smith and is dated 1877. 


beakers, heavy and decorative, in the style of the 
swashbuckling renaissance, were produced in abun- 
dance. Each individual piece was stamped with the 
hallmark of the silversmith, a requirement of the city 
guilds. 


On the coast, the city of Bergen flowered as the 
center of this craft, as Florence became for the Italian 
primitives, and Oslo or Christiania was not far behind. 
Exquisite silver filigree was seen in necklaces and 
chains, and particularly in the Norwegian brooches, 
looking like spun silver, and often, strangely enough, 
resembling the later silver pieces of Central and 
South America, though many brooches glistened with 
gold-washed spangles, and these are typically Nor- 
wegian. Coffee spoons, and cups, were heavy and 
beautiful; buttons and cuff links were also, and often 
bore knobs as on the Viking shields, an effect which 
brings out the beauty of silver in an unusual manner. 


The Norwegians take keen pleasure in individuality, 
and the designs in jewelry, or whatever the medium 
of art, sharply differ from north to south, from east to 
west, from valley to valley. 
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Crafts often grow from needs, and it is perhaps for 
that reason that woodcarving was so highly de- 
veloped in Norway, for in the self-sufficient farm 
communities, everything was made by hand—tools, 
spinning wheels, furniture, cupboards, chests—these 
things must be strong and solid, and beautiful as well. 
Chairs carved from single tree trunks were simple, 
but the bridal chests, wooden spoons and forks, pipes, 
jewelry boxes, cupboards—even the doors—were 
ornate. Yet the Norwegian household was never 
cluttered. The plain, scrubbed floors of white pine, 
and rustic walls of logs were a simple background for 
decorative handicraft. Carved stone was a craft in its 
own right, the artist using a soft stone called ‘‘klaber- 
stene.”’ 


Carving and painting were often combined, cup- 
boards, chests, and chairs, often highly decorated by 
the ‘‘rosepainter,’’ who spent his life doing nothing 
but “painting roses,’’ and whose arrival was eagerly 
awaited on the farms. 


The Norwegians love color, and the interior of the 
main ‘“‘gaard’' or farmhouse, stout and strong ‘gainst 
winter winds, was alive with touches of red—the 
Norwegian’s favorite color, and a vivid welcome in a 
land where mists, fogs, and winter snows shroud the 
countryside in bluish-grays. 

The colors are never shrieking, but bright and 
warm. The ‘‘rosemaler’’ painted everything—sewing 
baskets and butter tubs, window boxes and cup- 












Around the edge of this 
wooden plate, with its gay 
rose-painting, reads this wel- 
come: “The Smorgaasbord is 
now ready; be so kind as to 
come.’ Note the geometric 
design of the leaves and 
flowers. 






boards, plates and bowls, jewel boxes and chests— 
even the ceilings of their churches were covered 
with “‘rosepainting.”’ 


The combination of colors used by the Norwegians 
is peculiar only to Norse handicraft—a vibrant brick- 
red combined with blue, a leaf green called old 
green, mustard-yellow, sometimes a little clear yellow, 
sometimes pink with red. 


One color which never occurs in Norwegian rose- 
painting is purple. Purple simply didn’t exist in 
Norway, whether from lack of indigo dye or just what 
was the reason is a mystery; paints were usually made 
from roots and vegetables and mixed with oils by hand 
on each farm. 


The Norwegian flowers have definite designs, and 
the rosepainter took his inspiration, geometrically 
suggestive and never pictorial, from native flowers, 
splashed them on simply against off-white or pale 
yellow backgrounds, and painted in the leaves with a 
single brush-stroke. On the bridal chests was always 
inscribed the name and birthdate of the daughter 
and on the plates and bowls were often written ‘‘Give 
us this day our daily bread,”’ or ‘‘Cut the cheese in 
pretty slices,’’ or in the case of drinking bowls, ‘Two 
of these to the husband, one to the wife.”’ 


A beautiful combination of warm brick-red and 
antique gold was often used in the painted porcelain 
bowls, and these can be seen throughout Norway. 
















Many other crafts developed in Norway as a part of 
daily living—knitting and embroidery (one lovely 
color which occurs in Norwegian embroidery is called 
negro-brown), both with distinctive geometric designs 
(e.g., reindeer and the eight-pointed star of King 
Olav), the making of tapestries which have a simple 
strength, pewter work, glass-blowing, and execution 
in wrought iron. Tincraft has been recently reju- 
venated, a row of simple tin plates a common sight in 
Norwegian cupboards. 


This is a brief story of early Norwegian handicraft; 
much of it is still followed today; and from it, much 








modern industrial art in Norway takes its inspiration. 
But the Norwegians are eager to have it understood 
that while they appreciate the art of their ancestors, 
and treasure the pieces they own, they look to the 
work of their modern artists with equal and avid 
interest. 


Note. Material for this article was gathered from ‘‘Old Silver’ 
by Wyler; from ‘Norwegian Decorative Art’’ by Dr. Sigurd Wil- 
loch, from ‘Society of Arts in Industry,'’ a publication of the 
Association of Hanidcraft and Industry, and from conversations 
with Norwegians who are working for their government in exile 
in this country. The brooch was lent by courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorleif Fliflet of Mountain Lake, New Jersey, and the plate 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Finn Moe of Washington, D. C. 
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From the prow of an old Viking ship, the Ose- 
bergskipet, this head is carved in deep relief, as 
are many pieces in Norwegian farm homes. Wood 
carving is a highly developed handicraft in 
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Norway 
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ONSTRUCTION of a waste paper basket 
was one of two basketry problems required 
in a general crafts course at San Jose High 
=, School. Since the baskets were to be woven 
© of reed, the class first studied the material 
itself. The students learned that reed is a 
* species of climbing palm, which grows in 
the tropical forests of the Dutch East Indies, 
It is an excellent craft material—strong, durable, pliable, and easy 
to handle. They noted with interest the long lengths of the strands 
and their beautiful, natural creamy color. In closing their general 
survey, they learned that reed is obtainable in some twenty differ- 
ent sizes which are sold in one-pound bundles and numbered by 
dealers, according to thickness. For the waste paper basket proj- 
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ect, sizes 6, 5, and 3 were used. The students were delighted 
to find that reed absorbs dye so easily. This fact inspired them 
to plan a color scheme for their particular basket which would 
be in harmony with the coloring of the family living room or the 
student's own room. 

Next came a study and observation lesson on the fundamental 
weaves of basketry. Such terms as spokes, weavers, bye-spokes, 
mending, etc., were defined and the students made them a part of 
their vocabulary by frequent and interested use. Then the actual 
work began! Each girl was given an ll-inch base of *-inch ply- 
wood. This was first shellacked, then carefully sanded down, arfd 
waxed. Holes were drilled for the spokes of number 6 reed; and 
from then on it was great fun. Each student experimented with 
the different weaves she had learned. When the baskets were 
finished, there were no two alike in either design or color. 
The basket in the center foreground of the picture was 
woven in cream and brown, while the one on the right 
was in cream and a soft peach color. 


Interested stu- 
dents at work 
weaving their 
baskets. A 
thorough back- 
ground of their 
material and 
its possibilities 
aided in mak- 
ing their work 
more exciting. 


Left: A close- 
up of a student 
at work. 

Right: The stu- 
dent's com- 
pleted basket 
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HAVE always enjoyed making mats and 
baskets from the long needles obtained from the 
southern pine trees, which may be purchased 
from supply houses. In cases where classes 
are large, such projects soon become quite 
expensive, and since I teach in a corn pro- 
ducing state, I have worked out a mat, which 
can be made inexpensively, of corn husks. 





Select the inner husks while they are still green and moist. 
Allow them to dry thoroughly. Just before beginning the mat, lay 
the dry husks on a newspaper and sprinkle them lightly with 
water, being careful to just dampen, not soak them. Roll the news- 
paper tightly with the husks in it, and lay away until the husks are 
again moist. The needle used in constructing the mat is a tapestry 
needle, number 18. Raffia or ordinary white string, since raffia is 
difficult to get at the moment, for tying the husks in place, is all the 
equipment needed to make the mats. 


Select a piece of the husk, about two inches wide, the drying 
process causes the husks to roll up in a compact bundle, thread the 
needle with a rather small piece of raffia or string and place the 
bundle in the left hand, large end toward the right. Next, place 
the end of the raffia so that it lies parallel with the bundle, with the 
small end towards the left, and starting with the right end of the 
bundle, wrap from front to back, going over bundle clockwise 
for an inch or more. This amount decides the size of the hole in 
the center. A larger amount is easier for a first mat. Then coil the 
bundle around towards the left and sewing through the hole in 
the center, go around the end and bundle twice, which fastens the 
end to the bundle. 


The next step is to space to about a quarter round and sew 
around twice, then two quarters round, over twice, then three 
quarters around and over twice, each time through the center, 
then over at the place where it is fastened. This makes four stitches. 
Of course, any number may be used, but four seems easier to space 
for children. Be careful to get these stitches spaced evenly, what- 
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ever number, as any variation shows much more when the mat 
grows larger. 


Now you have completed four stitches and will begin the knot 
stitch with the fifth stitch. When you go around for the fifth stitch, 
instead of going into the center to fasten the stitch, you sew through 
the bundle, between the two previous stitches. Go over twice, 
then the second time do not go through the bundle, but at left of 
the stitch and between the bundle and the mat at the left. Then 
sew over the stitch and between the mat and bundle at right, which 
ties the knot. Skip to the next and make the same stitch. Go 
around twice, then extra stitches must be put in between each two, 
making a total of eight stitches. Continue as before. Extra stitches 
may be put in at any time, when the spaces are wide enough 
to make it seem best, but be sure you have gone around full 
rows or it will show. As you work, you must renew the bundle. Do 
not put in too much at one time. Take a bundle of about the same 
size each time. Place the large end behind the mat at the place 
where you are making the stitch and sew over it as you are making 
the stitch. Keep putting more as needed. The mat is stronger if 
you increase the size of the bundle as it grows larger, just so it 
is a reasonable sized bundle. 


Another problem is renewing the thread. Merely thread your 
needle again with whatever material you are using, raffia or string, 
and begin sewing where you are. Let both the old end and the new 
end stay in the back of the bundle so that you can wrap over both 
of them, thus burying them so that they will not pull out. 


A decoration in colored thread is always nice and seems to add 
the finishing touch. Carpet warp or silkaline thread are best to 
use as they give a contrast in materials and will not fade out as 
raffia does when wet. In putting on the border or design, be sure 
there are full rows all around. A simple design, executed in a sim- 
ple tie-knot stitch, between the rows, is the best and most effective. 


After the mat has attained the desired size, let the bundle taper 
off and grow smaller at the end. Finish off and disguise the end as 
well as possible by sewing the end through the mat. 
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Animal figurines have been made down the ages in many lands, 
both barbaric and civilized. The improvised artcraft of the primi- 
tive peoples has always excelled that of the civilized in that they 
preferred the abstract or the decorative rather than the natural- 
istic representations 
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The Etruscan crafts- 
men left many frag- 
ments and pottery 
forms of their art in 
Italy. Much of these 
relics were discovered 
in the water wells of 
Orvieto, a high hill- 
town of Italy in 1924. 
The intensive wheat 
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farming on the plains 
below, after the first 
World War, dried the 
wells of Orvieto, re- 
vealing pottery and 
fragments which were 
collected by the people 
of Orvieto and the 
Vatican 

















The Orvieto potters, stimulated by the artistic 
medieval types of designs found in the dry wells of 
Orvieto, enthusiastically produced much beauti- 
ful pottery and tableware for home and foreign 
markets. It proved that a pitcher taken too often 
to the well may not only become broken but also 
prove valuable many years later. Meanwhile, 
an aqueduct was constructed to bring mountain 
water to the wells of Orvieto 
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A Romanesque column capital, the carved 
motif depicting Daniel in the Lion’s Den 
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An Etruscan sarcophagus of the 5th Century, simple in form and 

beautiful in proportions, avoiding repetition of measures. Flat 

relief of the figures is in harmony with the flat surface of ‘the 
thing decorated”’ 
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Entrance to a colonial house in Cuzco where Inca stones were used as a foundation for the Spanish 
construction. Apparently the heraldic escutcheons of its former Spamisi owners are carved out of 
ancient Inca or pre-Inca limestone. Note the tall double doors with “knockers” for the use of man 
on horseback, and the smaller door, or “‘needle’s eye’’ door referred to in the biblical parable of the 
“rich man and the Kingdom of heaven.”” Ancient city wails of the Orient had similar double doors, 
the smaller doors only being open after sunset to all traffic. Camels had to be unloaded, forced to 
their knees and urged and pushed through the “needle’s eye” (small doorway), to gain entry. 
Such double doorways came to the Holy Land from Asia where they are still used, and the returning 
Crusaders to Europe brought the idea to Spain, from where it was taken to South America. Also 
the above picture gives evidence there was once a pet dog in the family with an entrance all its own 
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Early colonial houses in Cuzco, Peru's third largest city, former capital of the Inca Empire. 
Below, an early colonial home showing the reuse of Inca shaped stones 
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Old house in Cuzco, without any traces of Inca material in its construction. An 

Inca Indian woman is busily engaged with her short distaff, with its lower end 

generally resting in a half-gourd, producing thread for warp or woof to be used 
in their beautiful weavings, for bags and clothing 
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This is a rug from Yugoslavia, and 
ornament and decoration 





the Near East, a beautiful type of rugs and other weavings are 
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is a beautiful example of design, 


made also in other countries. 
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FIGURINE REPEAT BORDERS 
for HANDICRAFT DECORATION 
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Craftsmen of the past and 
present enjoy using re- 
peated borders or bands of 
bird, animal, or human 
figures, rhythmic arrange- 
ments as decorations for 
many materials. On this 
page, pottery from the mas- 
ter potters who lived in the 
Island of Rhodes centuries 
ago is shown, decorated 
with animal and bird forms 


BORDERS from the 
Philippine Islands, 
produced by the 
Moros, who chip 
these patterns on 
fibres of their rattan 
floor and wall mats. 











A cross-stitch wall hanging made by a group of 

primary children in the Des Moines, Iowa, schools, 

Bernice V. Setzer, Director of Art. The ten rows 

of figures were contributed by ten children, each 

child making one strip. The total result is charm- 
ing in color and design. 
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Two weavings by natives of widely separated 
countries. The first is one made by the Guate- 
malan Mayan Indians who are noted for their 
beautiful weavings. Second, we show a weaving 
done by the headhunters in the most southern 
Philippine Island. Both weavings are beautifully 
produced, excellent examples of design. 
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These three examples are all by different Guate- 


malan Indian villages, each village of weavers varying in 
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type and motifs in such work. Weaving and textile insti- 
tutes in America and Europe send their noted weavers to 
Guatemala, endeavoring to record and preserve the beauti- 
ful but little known tapestry type of weaving done by some 
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patterns. 


of the Guatemala villages. 
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Two rugs from Norway, fine types of decoration, one in abstract forms, and 
the other in geometric pattern, both beautifully planned and artistically applied. 


SWEDISH PAINTED 
CLOTH MURAL 


A wall mural 
from Sweden 
paintéd on 

cloth. It pic- 
tures in a 

quaint manner 
biblicalscenes. 
The first shows 
the Three Wise 
Men arriving 
on horseback 
at the Holy 
Manger. Part 
of the scene 
shows the Wise 
Men present- 
ing gifts. The 
lower scene 
illustrates the 
Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins. 
The originals 
of these are in 
the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, 
Art Museum 
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LASTER of paris can produce very 
attractive costume jewelry. The process 
of using plaster for jewelry is simple 
enough so that pupils as low as the sixth 
year of the elementary school can be 
interested and produce pleasing results. 

First, all pupils—sixth, seventh, eighth, or ninth— 
must be cautioned, and positively, against the use of 
the sink when using plaster. Hardening plaster will 
block pipes completely, and arouse the wrath of 
plumbers, if plumbers can be found to undertake the 
removal of said pipes. 

For this reason, it is best to mix plaster in a card- 
board box which can be consigned to the trash 
basket, after the plaster has been poured. The usual 
fifty-fifty mixture of plaster and water brings the best 
results. However, never mix the plaster and water 
until all molds are prepared and well greased. Any 
old clean grease may be used for greasing molds. 
Rancid toilet creams are nice and smooth to use. 


Cardboard molds are best, as they can be washed 
away, after the plaster has hardened, if it happens to 
stick to the mold. Metal or other molds can be used, if 
well greased and care is taken in removing the object 
from the form. Such molds will usually drop out if 
tapped gently. Sometimes the plaster object can be 
moistened in hot water, if it is well hardened. This 
removes the grease and softens the outer surface 
slightly. 

The little round flat boxes, which our “teen age”’ 
girls buy at the dime stores for filling their ever- 
present compacts, make most satisfactory forms. Both 
the cover and the box part can be used. The tiny boxes 
from the drug stores give a nice variety of squares, 
oblongs, and circular shapes. 

Older pupils can make their own forms to suit their 
individual ideas as to size and shape. Any light 
weight cardboard will do. Paper tape applied to the 
outside of the form will hold well. 
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When the forms are ready, then mix the plaster. 
Pour when it begins to thicken well. See that every 
corner of the form is well filled. Place the molds on a 
perfectly level base to dry. A pane of glass is good to 
use. If the mold is to be made into a pin, the pin 
should be inserted while the plaster is just thick 
enough to hold the pin up. Of course the underside 
of the pin must be forced into the plaster. Pins can 
be purchased for a small sum from any art supply 
house. Safety pins may be used. Should the pin sink 
too deeply into the plaster, the surplus plaster may be 
scraped away when the plaster is well hardened. 


Old sloyd knives, points of compasses, razor blades, 
and the like may be used for tooling. When the object 
is removed from the form, it must be smoothed into 
the desired surface with medium fine sandpaper. 
Beveled edges may be given if desired. 


Next, the design is sketched on—freehand. A nice 
thing about sketching on plaster is, that if one does 
not like his design, he can wash it off and try again. 
When the design satisfies, take any sharp-pointed 
tool and groove out the design, or carve it out in 
relief. Wash the accumulations of plaster away fre- 
quently to expedite the work. A brush may be used to 
take off pencil lines. 


Dry the pendant, pin, or what have you, well. Paint 
with water color. Dry well again. Then apply as 
many coats of clear nail polish as you wish to make a 
nice surface. Tinted polishes can be used. A nice 
result can be obtained by putting some water color 
in the mixing water, and then using a similarly tinted 
polish. The process is the same whatever type of 
jewelry is being produced. A novelty, proving popu- 
lar with our sub-deb set is the coat or dress decoration 
which is shaped like a button. Two, or four, openings 
are drilled into a mold. When the decoration is com- 
plete, a pretty cord is strung through the ornament 
and the dress. The ornament is then tied, either on the 
button side or on the under side of the blouse. Sets 
of these buttons are pretty for the plain wool dresses 
now in vogue. 


Bracelets may be made from curtain cording, but- 
tons, macaroni beads, plus plaster forms. Plaster of 
paris gives opportunity for easy, inexpensive, crea- 
tive work. Try it! 











ARTIME limitations have taught the art 
teacher much in the way of using sub- 
stitutes. Art, one might say, has become 
as much an experimental field as 
science. 

When the class project was started in 
gesso craft, it was soon evident we would not be able 
to use the formula containing boiled linseed oil, as it 
was impossible to obtain the linseed oil, due to the fact 
that a priority was needed. The substitute method or 
formula which we eventually used was not a new one, 
but rather an earlier formula which had certain 
marked limitations. It was the mixture of whiting and 
shellac, which dried so quickly that a design started 
one day could not be reworked the next day. Hence, 
each day’s work was permanent. 


We made our mixture of whiting and shellac about 
the consistency of cake icing and applied the gesso to 
the wood with aluminum cake decorators, which have 
been part of our equipment for years. When certain 
colors were desired, oil paint was added to the 
mixture. In addition to the cake decorators, we found 
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toothpicks to be very helpful, as our gesso was too 
thick to be applied with a brush. 


A shellac ‘‘substitute,’’ which I found was the only 
thing I could get, proved more satisfactory than the 
pure shellac. It dries hard while the pure shellac I 
have been able to get took months to do so. 


The designs were original, a few of the students 
may have obtained a “‘leading’’ thought from some- 
where else, but none were copies. After the designs 
had been traced on the box, a coat of shellac was 
applied. The majority of the students built their 
designs around a miniature copy of some masterpiece. 
One student used a small mirror on her box. The 
boxes were then painted gold on the outside and 
whatever color the student desired on the inside. 
Thus the colored gesso applied to the gold back- 
ground, made very beautiful and colorful boxes. 


So enthusiastic and whole-hearted was the students’ 
interest and response to this project, that out of the 
more than one-hundred boxes decorated, not one was 
a failure, in my estimation! 
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STARENE SWINEFORD, Galen Clark Elementary School, Merced, California 
Photographs by Milton Babitz 


HE rich experience of modeling perma- 

nent decorative pieces of clay may be 

iN enjoyed by any class. It is not neces- 

sary to bake these pieces in order to 

preserve them. Imagination is quickly 

-_ stimulated by this pliable medium 

which lends itself so naturally and easily to self 

expression. The fact that these pieces can be taken 

home and used brings pleasure to the child as well as 
a sense of accomplishment. 


The child holds the clay in his hands and molds it. 
He can experience a direct psychic communication 
with his material. Since creative work results from 
an emotional drive rather than an intellectual one, 
this medium stimulates the creative instincts. Children 
work with close absorption in clay over a longer 
period of time than they will with paper and pencil or 
paint. Each individual has a definite artistic experi- 
ence while working with this responsive medium. 


Some students were successful in expressing 
definite character with clay. For example, the pig is 
heavy and sluggish, but the deer suggests arrested 
motion. Students in the class decided the woman with 
her hands placed so firmly on her hips had a “so 
what” expression. 


The pieces pictured here are the result of the first 
few months of clay work in one of the regular seventh 
grade classes. These children have not had any previ- 
ous specialized art work. The basic standard of the 
work is accelerated since work now in progress shows 
considerable improvement. A certain amount of 
manual dexterity has been acquired. More important, 
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however, the child achieves a concrete understand- 
ing of the third dimension which can be carried over 
to any drawing studies made on a flat surface. Since 
working with clay the children are more responsive to 
a drawing lesson. They have more original ideas and 
are better able to picture solid objects. There was also 
a stimulated interest in the principles of color and 
design after the children experienced difficulty in 
planning the decorative motifs for their clay pieces. 


To introduce this work each student was given a 
piece of clay and told to model anything he liked. 
Later these were placed on a table and compared with 
some professional pottery pieces. During the discus- 
sion the following directives were written down: 


After a student has a definite idea in mind the shape 
must be carefully designed. 


The design must be suitable tor clay to avoid break- 
age. 


The clay must be carefully kneaded before the 
figure is made. 


Powder clay was used in this work. We mixed 
shreds of newspaper with the powder and water. The 
paper serves as a binding agent. The pieces were 
dried until they were hard but retained some moisture. 
If they are completely dried they become brittle and 
are liable to crumble. Until completed the piece 
should be wrapped in a damp cloth between working 
periods. The surface of a modeled piece can be 
smoothed by the fingers or a paint brush dipped in 
water. 








There are two methods of painting possible. A 
coat of flat white covered by a coat of colored enamel 
gives a soft finish. If a slick, more glaze-like finish is 
desired, the piece may be painted with powder or 
poster paint. If the paint shows a tendency to crackle, 
hold the piece under the water faucet for a second. 
This will equalize the moisture content of the surface 
and the paint will be absorbed evenly. 


After our discussion a few of the best pieces were 
chosen to be painted. These were placed in an exhibit 
case in the school’s main hallway. This small encour- 
agement gave others in the class an impetus to travel 
the hard road to better craftsmanship. 


Most students found ideas came more quickly if 
they toyed with a piece of clay. An accidental twist or 
shape would suggest one or sometimes several pieces. 
The ideas were quickly sketched on paper in a rough 
fashion before the inspiration grew stale. Then one 
design was worked over and planned carefully in 
detail. As the piece was formed in clay, changes 
and improvements were made. Ai finished piece 
seldom duplicated the original design. 


As they worked, the students stopped to consider 
whether or not they would be proud to exhibit their 
work with their name beside it. This decision was lett 
entirely to the pupil. Surprisingly enough, they were 








more ruthless than the teacher would have dared to 
be. If a pupil decided a piece was poor, it was broken 
and placed in the “‘scrap jar.” These scraps can be 
re-soaked and when they become soft, the clay can 
be kneaded and used again. 


At all times the pupils were allowed to do the work 
themselves. The chief aim of the teacher was to de- 
velop in the student a critical eye towards his own 
work. Next in importance was to help the student 
achieve facility in self-expression. No change or 
correction was made in any piece unless the student 
understood exactly what he was doing and why it was 
worth while to make a change. The desire to exhibit 
their work carried the students’ interest until they had 
made enough improvement to get the more worth- 
while satisfaction of doing the best work it was possi- 
ble for each one to achieve. When the work of a few 
students showed marked improvement, slower, less 
believing ones were sufficiently encouraged by the 
concrete evidence before their eyes to put forth the 
greater effort to achieve finer craftsmanship. 


These pieces will not hold liquids but have many 
usable qualities. They may be cleaned with a damp 
cloth or a chamois. I have in my possession an un- 
baked figurine painted with poster paint and shellac. 
It is ten years old and still in perfect condition. 
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craftsman of today, who thinks he 
has discovered a new, useful, handy 
tool in the Pump Drill, is in for quite a 
surprise, for it was used by the Amer- 
ican Indians, long before this fair land 
of ours was discovered. It was used by 
these Indians and later by craftsmen, in the making 
of beads, bracelets and other costume and novelty 
jewelry out of coral, turquoise, and seashells. 











A simple tool to make, it can be constructed out of 
a piece of doweling, cross-stick, a fly-wheel of wood, 
a piece of heavy fishline or leather thong and for the 
drill point, a nail. To construct, fasten the fly-wheel 
securely on the doweling, about a third of the way 
from the base. The wooden cross-piece must have a 
large hole in the center, so that it will slide easily up 
and down on the doweling. Bore a hole near the top 
of the doweling, and slip the leather thong or fishline 
through this hole and fasten each end to the far ends 
of the cross-piece. To make the drill point, drive a nail 
into the bottom of the doweling and file the head off 
into a three-cornered point. 


The operation of the drill is as simple as its con- 
struction, for it is automatic. First wind the thong 
around the doweling, then press down on the cross- 
bar and release before the thong is entirely unwound. 
By doing this, the fly-wheel will rewind the thong 
and you can again press down on the cross-bar. 
Thus a rhythmic and continuous drilling process is 
maintained. 


To hold the shell or other small material to be 
drilled, a simple Indian vise may be made by splitting 
a stick part way. Insert the shell between the split 
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ends and with a piece of string or thong, bind the 
ends of the stick securely. 


Now that you have your Pump Drill and vise, get 
out that box of seashells which you have been col- 
lecting each time you go to the beach and make a 
shell bracelet, belt, necklace, pendant, or earrings. 
The bracelet or conch-like shell belt is made by 
boring two holes at each end ot the flat shells and 
threading the required number of shells in a series, 
with colored ribbon or leather thongs. There are in- 
numerable ways and combinations which one can 
assemble seashells and make colorful costume and 
gift jewelry. 
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INCE time immemorial, man has felt the need and 
desire for rings, bracelets, and necklaces as a 
form of decoration. First, probably to denote 
wealth and power, and second, for beauty and 
as a form of ornamentation. In some parts of the 
world and at various times in the history of a 
country, such jewelry was used as a form of 
monetary system, rather than money of silver, 
gold, and other metals as we know it today. That early man held his 
jewelry as his most prized possession is evident in the fact that it 
was placed beside him in his tomb, so that his spirit could return 
and enjoy their beauty. Many such ornaments which have been 
found in Egyptian and Indian tombs can be seen in leading 
museums today, still outstanding objects of great beauty. 

Rings have progressed with civilization and today besides de- 
noting wealth, power, and being purely decorative, they are an 
important part of the marriage ceremony, and there are wishing 
rings and rings of friendship. They are also indicators as to which 
fraternity or sorority one is an active member, or from which high 
school, college, or university one is an alumnus. 

It is only natural with such a background and such a universal 
appeal, students are always eager and anxious to make jewelry of 
their own design to wear. The following lesson plans are simple 
in their presentation and directions and will enable the student or 
amateur in metal work to develop a fascinating hobby. 


METAL PROBLEMS 


1. Plate 3. Ladle or spoon 
2. Bowl or tray 4. Box. 


Steps: 
1. a. Anneal metal. 
b. 7 a rinse, and dry. Note: Pickle is a cleaning 
ath. 
Water— 10 parts 
Sulphuric Acid—one part 
Nitric Acid—one-half part 


This bath is very destructive—eats everything it touches. Use 
copper tongs. Rinse well. 

2. Flatten metal with wood mallet, on both sides. 

Trace exact shape and size of problem to be made on metal. 

If this cannot be done free-hand, draw on paper and apply to 
metal with graphite paper. Retrace with scraper, or any sharp 
tool. There are many methods of transferring designs. 

3. Drill holes in parts of design to be sawed out. 

Place saw blade (about 00 or 000) in saw frame with teeth of 
saw toward you, and pointing toward the saw handle. Fasten in 
bottom end of saw first. Run the saw through the drilled holes, 
keeping the right side of the saw up. Slip the piece of metal toward 
the fastened end of the blade, while fastening the upper end of 
saw. Note: Press top of saw frame down while fastening in the saw. 
This tightens the saw blade. A tight saw blade works better than a 
slack saw blade. Rub a little beeswax on the saw blade before 
using. This makes the saw run smoother. 

4. Holding saw frame in vertical position, and placing piece to 
be sawed on bench pin, work saw frame up and down. When saw- 
ing around corners, work carefully, adjusting the saw to the curve, 
or turn. 

5. True up holes as much as possible with saw. Finish with 
small files, using the right shaped file for each part. Note: It is 
the stroke away from you that does the work in filing. 

File edge of piece smooth. Round the edges of both the cut-out 
design and the outside edges with files. A slight rounding of an 
edge gives a more professional look, and is known as beveling. 
When beveling, hold the file at an angle. 

6. Scratches are removed by: 

Rubbing with emery cloth. 
Stoning—rubbing with a piece of scotch stone and water. Rub 
hard until all marks disappear. 


PEWTER PLATE 


Any malleable metal may be used. Pewter of an eighteen gauge 
is suggested. It is cheap. It takes shape readily. It has a pleasing 
color and sheen. 

The wood mold is practical for beginners. Decide on the size 
and shape of plate. 

Buy or make the mold. 

A fairly shallow plate is advised. 

Cut the pewter to the required size and shape. 

This circular piece of metal is called a disc. 

! this disc needs flattening, smoothing, use a rubber tinner’s 
nallet. 

Bevel edges. 

On both sides of the metal outline the width of the flange. 

Lay the metal disc on the mold. 





The well of the plate must be pushed down, lowered, by ham- 
mering. 

Hold the disc firmly with the left hand, keeping it in place and 
close to the mold. 

Some workers like to brace the mold against something very 
solid and substantial. 

Work with a rubber mallet or a wood mallet that is protected 
by a piece of leather, or other soft material. 

Begin at “A” (line bounding the inner edge of the flange) and 
hammer around and around the plate. The hammer blow striking 
toward the flange and working toward the center. 

True the flange by even glancing blows. 

True with file and emery cloth. 


TRAYS 


Two ways of building: 1. Stakes (steel). 2. Wood block— 
chiseled. 
Stake Method: 

Place stake in vise and hammer the metal into shape. Keep 
turning the tray around. 
Wood Method: 

Place flat piece of metal over the chiseled well of the mold and 
force the metal down gradually. The process is similar to that of 
plate making, the beating down of a metal to fill a space. 


BOWL 
Wood Method: 

Practical for beginners. Place a wood block in a vise and chisel 
out a depression the size and shape of the bowl desired. Smooth up 
this depression with sandpaper. 

Describe a circle on a flat piece of metal the size of the base of 
~ a to be made, and an outer circle for the height of the 

owl. 

Saw around the outer circle. 

Place this round piece of metal over the chiseled depression. 

With wood raising hammer, force the metal down into the 
depression. 

The deeper the bowl, the deeper the depression. 

After the bowl has been beaten up and the base has been 
flattened (over a flat-headed stake) file up the edges, and stone 
and polish. 


Steel Method: 

Cut out the metal for the bowl as in the wood method. 

Place steel stake in a vise, and with a steel raising hammer 
begin beating around the base line. 

Continue beating around and around the metal, gradually 
shaping the metal, working toward the outer edge, and away 
from the base line. 

Hold the bowl firmly against the stake to give it leverage, but 
that part of the bowl that is to be beaten must be held raised a 
little—in order that it may be beaten down (or up) to the required 
shape. 

Work around the bowl forcing the metal down with each 
stroke of the hammer, always away from the center. 

Note: The metal should be annealed after each (beating) 
passage around the bowl. This keeps the metal reasonably soft. 
The metal should be dropped in pickle each time it is annealed. 

File, stone and polish. 

Method of Putting Feet on Bowls: 

Establish the heighth of foot desired with a pair of dividers. 
Scratch this line around the base of the bowl. Fasten a flat round 
stake in a vise. Place the bowl over this stake, and with a raising 
hammer, press the foot of the bowl down from th scratched line to 
the base of the bowl. Finish off with a planishing hammer. 


RING 


Design a ring with a simple setting, a plain bezel around an oval 
stone, or a round stone (circular) with a flat bottom. 

The shank may be plain, have a sawed out design, may be built 
up by additional pieces, or may be filed down. A combination of 
various methods may be used. 

Work Procedure: 

Make a design. Buy the needed materials. The average ring 
requires—silver for the shank (body) of the ring; the bezel silver; 
the stone. 

Ring layout: 

Draw two lines on paper. The distance from “A” to ““B” is the 
finger size. The ring size. 

Place the stone at the center, where the lines cross. Draw around 
the stone. ‘“‘C’’ Draw another line, ‘‘D,"’ one-sixteenth of an inch 
larger, all around the stone. This allows for the bezel. 

After the stone size has been determined and the allowance has 
been made for the width of the bezel, the shank is estimated and 
sawed to shape. 

If any open places are needed, called for because of the design, 
drill and saw out while the shank is flat. 

Sawing Out the Shank: . 

Before the ring is bent to fit the finger it must be softened. 
Metals that are too hard will crack and break. Heat softens (an- 
neals) metals. Cool in water. 
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Bend to fit the finger. This may be done with pliers, a ring 
bender, or by means of the bending blocks. When using these 
blocks begin pounding the flat ring shank into the wide, shallow, 
rounded depression and gradually work the ring shape into the 
deeper depressions. 

When the ring has been shaped to the finger, be sure the joints 
meet exactly. The edges must fit closely. If light shows between 
the edges of the joint more filing is necessary. When the joint meets 
perfectly, bind with binding wire. 

Place on a charcoal block. Apply flux and solder. Remember 
that shavings burn more readily than a stick of wood. The finer 
the solder is cut, the more readily the solder will fuse. The flux 
(borax and water) must be of a creamy consistency. 

Apply heat. Do not burn the metal. 

When the solder runs, the hinge is probably united. Remove 
the heat. Remove the binding wire. Place in pickle. Pickle solu- 
tion (from ten to twenty parts of water. One part sulphuric acid 
and one-half part nitric acid). Boil for about a half minute, or 
longer if the discoloration proves stubborn. But do not boil too 
long. Cleaning by means of a pickle is really cleaning by means of 
a very slight etching. And etching means removal of a surface 
by an eating away of the material. 

After pickling, rinse thoroughly. Dry. 

True up the shape of the shank on the mandril. A mandril is a 
long, round, slightly sloping, iron bar. 

The preparation of the bezel is the next step. 


Sawing Out the Bezel: 

Bezel silver is similar to any other silver. It is rolled thinner. 

The length of the bezel is the circumference of the stone to be 
enclosed. 

The diameter of a round stone multiplied by 3.14159 gives the 
circumference. The distance around any stone may be determined 
by measuring around the stone with a narrow strip of paper. 

The depth of the bezel: 

This depends upon the type of setting,. the type of stone, etc. 

You now have ready: 

The ring shank. 
The sawed bezel—which must be bent (turned) to fit the stone 
and attached to the shank. 


Bending the Bezel: 

Use half round pliers for bending the bezel. Be sure the joint 
(point of meeting) is close. Bind with binding wire. Place on a 
charcoal block. Aply flux and solder to the joint. Apply heat. 
When the solder runs, remove the heat. Remove the wire. Boil 
out in pickle. 

Location of joint for various bezels: 

Attaching the bezel to the shank. 

Bezels are often filed to fit the shoulder of the shank. 

Place the bezel on the shoulder. Wire. Apply solder and flux 
to the joint. Place on the charcoal block. Apply heat. Solder. 
Remove heat. Remove wire. Place in pickle. Boil out. 


BRACELETS 
l. Etched Pewter Bracelet 
Materials: 
Pewter 
Asphaltum. 


Turpentine for thinning. 

Nitric acid and water. 
Equipment: 

Brush. 

Stoneware dish, or pyrex glass dish. 

Stirring rod, glass, wood, copper. 
Design. Decide: 

Size of bracelet. 

Shape of bracelet. 

Surface decoration. 


ce 
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Consider: 

Etching means the lowering of a surface by the biting influence 
of an acid bath. 

What part of the design will look best high? 

What part of the design will look best low? 

Does the design call for more than two depths? 

Will the finished result look more attractive with the design 
high, or with the design low? 

Should the outer edge of the bracelet be left high (the original 
thickness) for greater strength, or is a thinner outer edge more 
graceful? 

Suggested sources of design: 

For a background—for more intelligent comparisons—never for 
copying. 

Best—Maugard. 

Modern Design. 

Indian Design. 

Primitive Design. 

Mexican Design. 

Designs of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Work out many designs. 

Select one. 

Construction of bracelet: 

Saw the bracelet to the required shape, or buy cut to shape. 

Planish, if necessary. Pewter mars easily. All metals are pro- 
tected from blemishes. Greater protection is given to pewter 
because of its softness. 

Remove all imperfections. Very fine sandpaper, emery cloth 
and very, very fine steel wool. 

Bevel edges. Files, emery cloth, steel wool. 

Clean, soap and water—then alcohol. 

Apply design—graphite paper. 

Application of asphaltum: 

With small water color brush paint in the design with the 
resist. (Asphaltum or any resist preferred.) The greatest care 
should be taken, for careful, clean painting will result in beautiful 
clean etching. 

When dry, repeat for second coat. 

When second coat is dry, make small corrections with the 
scraper. There should be no trace of the resist, or any foreign 
substance on that part of the metal that is to be etched. 

Set aside to dry. About sixteen hours is required for the drying 
of most asphaltums. 

When absolutely dry, lightly clean with alcohol. 

The etching process: 

Bath for pewter. 
Water—four parts. 
Nitric acid—one part. 
Always pour the acid into the water. 

Place the bracelet into the acid bath. 

Watch bubbles. If the bubbles smoke and rise very rapidly, 
remove the braclet and weaken the bath. If no bubbles appear, run 
a little water over the spot where the bracelet lies. If bubbles still 
do not appear remove the bracelet and add a little more acid. 
Also, inspect the bracelet for indications of foreign matter. Re- 
member that a tendency to resist etching may mean one of two 
things. The bath may be too weak. The bracelet may not be clean. 

Also the asphaltum will not adhere to the metal if the metal is 
not clean and dry when the asphaltum is applied. 

At intervals remove the metal from the bath and test the depth 
of the depression. Test by gently scraping along the side of tke 
asphaltum. 

Removal of the asphaltum: 

Scrub with a soft cloth dipped in turpentine. Darken the 
lowered surface. 

Liver of sulphur is one subtsance that may be used. Place a 
piece of liver of sulphur about one-half the size of a pea in one 
ounce of water. Heat the solution. Apply to the lowered surface. 
Polish the raised surfaces for the high lights. Polish with very fine 
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steel wool. Rub rouge on one of the softer brushes. Place on the 
electric wheel, polish. 

Shape to wrist. 

Pewter is so malleable that it can be shaped by hand if it is 
annealed (softed by heat). Pewter melts so easily that it can be 
annealed only by application of hot water, or by placing on a hot 
radiator, etc. 


2. Silver Bracelet 

Silver is not a sheet metal and must be ordered two days in 
advance as the jeweler must be given time to roll the metal. 

An eighteen gauge (thickness) is advised. 

The processes involved in the construction of a silver bracelet 
are similar to those involved in making a pewter bracelet. Pewter is 
softer than silver. Silver, being harder, is more difficult to saw. It 
does not bend as easily. But it does not melt as readily and is much 
more durable. 

The etching bath for silver is different from that of pewter. It 
contains more acid: 

Water—two parts. 

Nitric acid—One part. 
The setting of a stone, the soldering of silver, etc., are described 
in detail where these processes are involved in the units of work 
under discussion. 

Working with gold: 

Gold and silver work are quite similar. Gold is harder than 
silver. It must be annealed more often. The soldering is different. 
When you begin the first piece of soldering you use 14 or 12 K. 
solder, and each time you solder you do down a carat—lOK., 
8 K., 6K.—lowering the carat each time. 

Always use 18 K. for ordinary pieces. Sometimes 32 K. or 24 K. 
where you are setting opals or soft stones, or doing some modeling. 


BROOCH OR BAR PIN 


Processes learned: 
Setting of stones. 
Soldering hinge and catch on back. 
Riveting pin. 

Carving out the design. 
Forming different. 

Materials: 

Silver-gauge eighteen. 
Bezel silver. 

Stone. 

Pin and catch. 


Make design: 

Observe jewelry in the best stores, books, magazines, library. 

Study the possibilities of your materials and tools. 

Study the limitations, also, but from the standpoint of making the 
best of them and overcoming as many of them as possible. 

The brooch you are making is to be worn by yourself. It should 
be the expression of a personal desire. 

Transfer the design. Use graphite paper. Saw, file and finish. 
Soldering: 

To get good results when soldering, one must be very careful 
that all parts to be soldered are perfectly clean. The best way to 
remove foreign matter from a metal is to scrape it with a tool. 
Alcohol will remove greasy substances. 


To make the solder flow: 

A mixture of borax and water is applied to the parts to be 
soldered. This mixture is obtained by putting a few drops of water 
into the borax slate and rubbing prepared or lump borax on the 
slate until the mixture becomes milky. (Heat applied to the silver 
without some such solution, or flux, oxidizes the surface and 
forms a ‘fire coat which prevents the solder from flowing.’’) 
Attachments: 

German silver joints, catches, and pin tongs are quite satis- 
factory for this piece. 

After the places on the silver that are to receive the joint and 
catch have been scraped, the silver is placed on a piece of char- 
coal or asbestos, so that the top of the bar is away from the worker. 
The joint is placed on the end at the right, and the catch with the 
opening toward the worker, on the other end of the pin. The bases 
of the joint and catch should be filed so that they will sit upright on 
the silver. 

‘ -_ borax solution should now be supplied by the use of a small 
rush. 

After the fluid has dried, a piece of silver solder (hard solder) 
one-sixteenth of an inch square, is placed on each side of each 
fixture. 

Good silver solder is composed of eleven parts of fine silver, six 
parts of copper, and two parts of zinc. This combination has a 
lower fusing point than sterling silver. 

Solder may be bought at any iewelry supply house. 

By the use of a gas soldering burner and blow pipe, or any 
— that will supply suitable heat, the flame is applied to the 
silver. 

The silver is heated gradually by blowing the flame on the cen- 
tral part of the bar pin at first. 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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ANDICRAFTS know no age limit. 
Once out of the classroom, however, 
they are more commonly known as 
hobbies. Today most people think of 
fa hobby as a collection of a group 
of rare or unusual objects, easily 
purchased at a nearby gift shop or 
department store. Because of this narrow idea, people 
loose the full flavor and satisfaction of a really worth- 
while pastime. ‘‘Why not make it yourself,’’ may be a 
well-worn phrase, but it is one which inspires and 
helps stimulate a better interest and understanding 
of one’s leisure hours. There are many fields, such 
as needlework, textile decoration, ceramics, jewelry, 
woodcarving, and many others from which to choose 
an interesting and worth-while hobby. 

Woodcarving has long been a favorite pastime 
with people of all ages. There is no hobby which is 
more relaxing than ‘‘whittling’’ and, almost always, the 
results produced are gratifying. 

Nor does one need elaborate tools and equipment 
for such a hobby. The materials are easily obtained 
in a cabinet shop or lumber yard. Salvaged driftwood 
and unusual shaped limbs of trees make excellent 
subjects on which to experiment before purchasing 
rare and expensive woods to carve. The equipment 
needed for such a hobby, includes one coping saw 
frame, a dozen or so blades, a pocket knife or if it is 
possible, a sloyd knife, and a carborundum stone to 
keep the knife sharp. Also important are sandpaper 
of fine and medium texture and a small can of all- 
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OODCARVING 
AS A PHlossy 


ELIZABETH FREMBLING 
Palo Alto, California 


purpose glue. From time to time as projects progress 
and efficiency increases, there may be occasion to 
add other small, inexpensive tools to aid in the making 
of larger, more complicated pieces. This would 
include a small vise, plane, and varying sizes of wood 
files and chisels. 


The beginner should not attempt intricate or tricky 
effects with his medium. Always remember sim- 
plicity of form and shape. In beginning a project, the 
mass should be considered and remembered. While 
wood is not as massive as stone, it is not, on the other 
hand, to be treated as one would treat glass or lace. 
Make the design simple but effective. A piece of wood 
carved in an animal form to resemble a piece of fili- 
gree, is far less effective than an animal, massive and 
solid looking in his beauty of form. Nor is it wise to 
always polish a piece of wood to a smooth finish. Let 
the knife cuts show and an additional decorative 
quality will be automatically produced. 


While woodcarving knows no grade or age level, as 
far as interest is concerned, it does in the tools which 
are employed. However, as a step in the right direction, 
the primary grade child can assemble odd-shaped 
pieces of wood from the carpenter or cabinet maker's 
floor, to get the feel of the media and learn to mass 
form. Blocks of wood of various sizes and shapes, 
glued together to represent a bird or animal, make an 
excellent background for the junior high school 
student who is taught to handle a knife and saw to 
carve a bird or animal. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


At the Museum of Science and Industry 
here has recently opened an exhibit in which 
veryone will find real inspiration. It is a 
sIlection of objects made against tremendous 
bstacles by American Prisoners in Stalag 
sft 1, notorious German prison camp. For 
stance, you ll find there a square-rigger 
odel made from bits of wood and glue 
raped off furniture, using a knife, a broken 
zor and a piece of needle—a violin, which 
experts say has a good tone, made from bed 
ats, scraps of wood and pieces of barbed 
vire—a model home which is truly modern, 
nade from pressed barley which the prisoner 
salvaged from his daily soup! 
nuity isn't easily stopped. 


Yankee inge- 


Metals are here—and no fooling! At the 
right we show but a few of the items we have 
in stock in the hope that they will give you 
issurance in making plans for the future. 


Discharged soldiers who have had intensive 
courses in topography and map making, are 
»videncing a live interest in modelling ma- 
terials for use in three dimensional presenta- 
tions. Here—undoubtedly, are some potential 
ndustrial designers who will make news in 


the future. 


There is another exhibit which you should 
know about, though it’s not scheduled to open 
until January 30—at the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd Street. It will be one of the 

irgest and most representative collections of 
the arts of the South Sea Islands—such familiar 
aces as Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Truk, 
New Guinea and so on. There will be in- 
ded sculpture, stamped and painted fabrics, 
ewelry, weapons, masks and other items of 
real interest. 


Have you by any wild chance, failed to 
unt the days to Christmas—or neglected 
to think of those particularly precious friends, to 
whom there is no substitute for the gift you ve 
made for them especially? If you have, and it’s 
1 last minute ‘Emergency’ we'll do everything 
the world to help—we hope you think of us 
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Metal Circles 

All of the following can be shipped at 
once—20 ga. - Diameters indicated by first 
figure—COPPER, 20 ga., 2’’ $.04, 3” $.05, 
33,’' $.07, 4” $.08, 4'0” $.11, 5” $.14, 
6” $.18, 7” .23. BRASS, Diameter 20 ga., 
334” $.09, 410" $.14—18 ga., 514” $.25, 
6” $.30, 7 $.40. NU-GOLD, 20 ga., 2” 
$.05, 3’ $.06, 3!.” $.08, 3°4” $.09, 415” 
$.14—18 ga. 514" $.25, 6” $.30, 7’ $.40, 
8” $.50. Other sizes in limited quantities— 
write us your requirements. 





Bracelet Blanks 


Available in Sterling Silver, 6” long—*4"’ 
18 $1.20, *4"’ 20 $.95, 1’. 18 $1.60, 1” 20 
$1.25,1'4'°18 $2.00, 1'4" 20 $1.55, 110” 
18 $2.40, 1!” 20 $1.85. Width indicated 
by first figure, gauge by second figure and 
price by third figure. 


Metal Sheets 

Following items available for immediate 
shipment— approximate weights per square 
foot shown in each case —COPPER, 16 ga., 
216 Ibs.; 18 ga., 2 Ibs.; 20 ga., 1'% Ibs.; 24 
ga.,1lb. BRASS, 16 ga., 2'4 Ibs.; 18 ga., 
134 Ibs.; 22 ga., 1's Ibs.; 24 ga., 141% o7.; 
26 ga., 1114 o2.; 28 ga., 9 oz. PRICES, 1-10 
Ibs. $.45 Ib.; 10-20 Ibs. $.40 Ib.; 20 Ibs. and 
over $.35 lb. Other sizes in Copper, Brass, 


Nu-Gold, Sterling Silver and Aluminum are 
arriving daily. 





Leathercraft Supplies 
We have selected here, just a few items from 
the long list which you can order at once. 
You'll quite surely find we have what you 
want .. . just write us. 


SHEEPSKIN 


Toolable Pinseal, black and brown . . . $.30 sq. ft, 
CALFSKIN, Toolable Natural ...... $.763q. #. 
STEERHIDE, 

2% to 3 o2., Pebble Grain, Natural . . $.60 sq. ft. 
TOOLING COWHIDE, 

Light-weight, 2'4 to 3 oz., Natural . . . $.65 sq. &. 





The Government found us a reliable source of supply for their large 


demands during the past years. 


service. Look to us first. 


These facilities are now at your 


If it’s available, we have it. 


(a Hamdicnat comrans INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


45-49 SOUTH HARRISON STREET e EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


WEST COAST MAIL ORDER and RETAIL 
915 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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“The Surface that 
Smooths the Stroke" 










Professionals and amateurs . . . teachers and students alike .. . everyone 
who tries Highlite CANVO BOARD prefers it for oil painting. 


Highlite CANVO BOARD is scientifically prepared for painting in 
oils. It has a plastic-coated surface which is permanently pure white. 
This surface is canvas-like in texture — but unique in that the “grain” 
of Highlite CANVO BOARD has no irregularities — it iy always per- 
fectly uniform. Truly — it is “The Surface that Smooths the Stroke.” 


Highlite CANVO BOARD will NOT discolor, fade, chip, crack, peel 
or buckle. It may be readily cut to any required size. Yet — with all 






regular canvas board. 


these advantages — Highlite CANVO BOARD actually costs /ess than 


At your Artists Supply Store 





Artists have found the canvas-textured surface of Highlite 
CANVO BOARD suitable for work in many media—Water 
Color... Crayon... Finger Painting . . . Pastel . . . Dry 


Brush... Air Brush... Tempera... Pencil... and Charcoal. 











The grained surface of Highlie CANVO BOARD 
gives an exceptionally interesting pattern which is 
especially suitable for reproduction work, 


Send 25¢ for a 10” x 14” board. 





SPECTROME COMPANY 


Sole Distributors 
203 E. 18th Street New York 3, N. Y. 



















TOMMY 





How to make IT’S EASY AS THAT TO MAKE A CAT! 


YELLOW ALLEY CAT Whittling expert shows just how it’s done 
with smooth-cutting, sure-grip X-acto knives 














Indispensable Tool for Artists and Hobbycrafters 































PLACED AS SHOWN, BECAUSE 
OF THE TAIL 


PAINT ENTIRE 
SURFACE OF CAT 
Oy, “YELLOW OCHRE 










USE TOOTH BRUSIt 
BRISTLES 








Here’s another easy-to-make pet that you can 
whittle out in.no time with your dependable X-acto 
} Knife. With its variety of scalpel-keen blades, 
BE SURE THE GRAIN 15 X-acto cuts with or across the grain, gets in and out 
of all ticklish curves and corners. Shown here, 
No. 80 Whittling Set — Knife and assorted blades in 
wooden chest, complete $2. Other X-acto Knives 
and Knife Chests, 50c to $5., 


2/5. WITH DARK BROWN, HELPFUL WHITTLER’S HANDBOOK 


7 OR BLACK STRIPES ‘ 
Ac USE 1” SOFT WOOD. It’s ready! The new 32-page X-acto Whittler’s 
Handbook, with many helpful suggestions about 
things to make and how to make them. Twenty-five 
clever animal projects, carefully diagrammed so you 
can’t go wrong. Send 10c for a copy of this fascin- 
ating booklet ... and have a lot of fun! 





















% 
X-ACTO érosis 
&TOOLS 
Buy where you see this sign. At your Hardware, 


Or if not available, write direct to X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






Hobby, Gift Shop 
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Instructions on: 


¢ LAMP SHADES 
¢ SMOKING SETS 
e JEWELRY 


e CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


exactly, with complete diagrams and wri 


illustrations. 


PARTY 
DECORATIONS 
e CLEVER TOYS 


* PICTURES make over 420 items . . . decorate them in a 
* LAPEL PINS manner. Yet, you can easily use your own imag 
e ARTIFICIAL ‘ ; . . . 
FLOWERS adore this book and adults find it fascinating. 
e HOUSEHOLD 
GADGETS 


e INDIAN CRAFT 


e AND MANY 
OTHERS 


Priced at $ 9 r 00 





“SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE?” is a distinctly new and different book. Timely 


surplus inexpensive materials and create unusual new ideas of practical use. 
Compiled by Evelyn Glantz... 


INSTRUCTIVE AND EDUCATIONAL 
“SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE” tells you exactly how to 


IF YOUR BOOKSTORE IS OUT OF STOCK, ORDER DIRECT a> 





tHE NEW BOO 
CREATIV 
DEAS 


K OF 





BE 





.. because it shows 
tten instructions, how to take scraps of paper, bottles, boxes, 
Over 384 pages and 600 


it will be of interest to anyone from the age of 7 to 70 


LARCH BOOK COMPANY 


Dept. P-310 42 West 18th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of ‘SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE.” 
Enclosed is $2.00 in check, money-order, to cover cost. 

Send C. O.D. and | will pay postage. I! may return the 
book within 5 days and my money will be refunded if | am 
not satisfied. 


real professional 
ination. Children 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY ZONE STATE 











HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING InhkS- 
Interpreter of Ideas 

































(ETCHED MEAT DISH EXECUTED BY THE 
GORHAM COMPANY AS PART OF SILVER 
SERVICE FOR THE U,. S. CRUISER 
“CHICAGO.” ORIGINAL DRAWING FOR THE 

ETCHING DONE IN HIGGINS INK ) 
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In translating the mental image into the finished 
work, the creative skill of the artist is paramount. 
Paramount, too, is his choice of medium, for the 
medium forms the liaison between the mind and hand 
— forges the link between idea and reality. 

So, with artists of authority, Higgins Inks are the 
accepted medium — acclaimed for the clarity, the 
distinction, the controlled facility they bring to the 
point of the pen. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST., 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 


SEND FOR A COLOR CARD 


BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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ONE OF THE 
MOST POPULAR 
SPEEDBALL 
PENS EVER 
INTRODUCED 


bail 


or easy 
Cleaning 







Che precision: built 
hinged feeder 


e 












DRAWING & 
LETTERING 





DO YOURSELF 

A REAL FAVOR | APNOW IN 8 SIZES 
Y USIN 

SPEEDBALL INK | ROUND TIPS ONLY 





OTHER SPEEDBALL PENS 
WITH 4 TIP STYLES IN 
 Se3.... A FEN 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Lettered with B-C~ Speedballs in Speedball inks 






20 cents 
each 


Three inch 
tubes J " 
WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 


Bait 














ART IN EDUCATIONAL 
RECONDITIONING 


(Continued from page 117) 
posters placed at convenient and conspicuous 
locations, stories in the hospital newspaper, ex- 
hibits of work done in the auditorium, library, 
or studio—these have all proven effective. 

Used wisely, Art can make a significant contri- 
bution to Reconditioning; primarily by stimulating 
the intellect and emotions and thus hastening 
recovery; secondly by giving patients new skills 
or perfecting their old ones; and finally as a yet 
comparatively undeveloped means of diagnosis 
and treatment of certain types of mental illness. 


METAL WORK AND JEWELRY 


(Continued from page 143) 

The flame is not applied directly to the fixture, 
as this would raise the fixture to the fusing point 
of the solder before the silver would reach this 
point, and thus the solder would all flow onto the 
fixture and none of it adhere to the silver. 

The solder should receive its heat to the silver. 
If the flame is applied very suddenly, the borax 
bubbles and often shifts the fixture to an unde- 
sirable position. 


Cleansing solution: 


To cleanse the piece from the effects of the 
heat and the oxide formed by the borax, the bar 
pin should be immersed in a (pickle) bath of one 
part sulphuric acid and four parts water. The 
process is greatly hastened by heating the solu- 
tion. The acid should be kept in a copper, lead, 
or eathenware vessel. If iron or steel should 
be present in the acid, it will discolor the silver 
with a dark deposit which is very difficult to 
remove. 

The fitting of the pin tong into the joint should 
be done with care. The holes in the pin tong and 
in the joint should be the same size. If they are 
not, they may be made so with a reamer or a 
round needle file. A piece of silver or German 
silver wire is filed to fit the holes. When the wire 
has been inserted in the holes, try to tasten the 
pin tong in the catch. If it does not close easily, 
remove the pin tong and file off a little. When it 
fits properly, the ends of the wire projecting on 
both sides are cut off with cutting pliers. 


The riveting of the wire: 

Place one side of the joint on an iron block and 
strike the end of the wire on the other side with a 
riveting hammer. When this end is flattened, turn 
the other side of the joint up and rivet the other 
end of the wire. If any roughness is left, it may 
be smoothed with a small file. 














Fascinating — 
Simple —— 
Practical- 


SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





i 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 

Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 

The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 


advantages: 


e dries quickly 

e colors may be superimposed with little 
delay 

more brilliant color 

dries flat, with satin finish 

quick screen wash-up requires water only 

clean, odorless 

37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen proces 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plar 


to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG. 

5601 FIRST AVENUE, BROOKLYN 20, N. Y 





























CORK - CELLULOID - METALS - PLASTICS 
WHITTLING - LEATHER - CRAFT LACE 
CASTETTES 


«Ce * 9 
C asycraft 


T. M. REG. 


HANDICRAFT-KITS 


“Time Saver’ PROJECTS 
INDIVIDUALLY PACKAGED for 
EASE IN TEACHING 


Special! Get Acquainted Offer 


$1.65 Value 
1—K200 CORK MATCH SCRATCHER 
1—P106 PLASTIC BRACELET 
1—L3 LEATHER CHANGE PURSE 
1—B101 CRAFT LACE BRACELET 
1—L16 TOOLING LINK BELT 
1—P110 PLASTIC HEART PENDANT 
1—W105 SCOTTY DOG KIT 
1—CW-103 WOODCRAFT BROOCH 
1—CW-105 CAMEO PENDANT 


9 Different Project Kits . . . all for $1.00 


ee Fh 0c || 24-hour service 


BUFFALO HOBBY HAVEN 


610 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 12, N. Y. 
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representing a ric 


A priceless group of over 100 historic and racially characteristic designs, accuratel 
described, simply clearly, instructively by an expert in the ethnology of crafts. 
h heritage in this art, serve as guide and instructor for the student who would 


BROWN BOOK 


Chip carving isn’t a chore... . it’s a CHALLENGE. Chip carving is a definitely 
important branch of creative handiwork in wood, now given greater impetus as a 
school craft through Fellowcrafters’ No. 9957, BROWN BOOK OF TRADI- 


TIONAL EUROPEAN AND POLYNESIAN CHIP CARVING DESIGNS 
by Dr. Ivan H. Crowell, Director of Handicrafts, 
Mcdonald College, McGill University. 


drawn and 
These designs, 


ground himself thoroughly in the ‘ feeling” and execution of fine chip carving; they also are ap- 
plicable wherever geometric motifs are required. . . — 
AND, the Brown Book's Indispensable companion: itienentuent (McGill Series) Handibook No. 
9956, ‘CHIP CARVING, 20¢ per copy, containing best available directions and instructions for 


chip carving. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPE TOOLS FOR CHIP CARVING 
2805A—DOMESTIC STICKING KNIFE 
with surgical steel blade . . . $1.00 


(Please add postage to above prices) 


2804A—DOMESTIC SLICING KNIFE 


with surgical steel blade $1.00 





ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

BOSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St. 

er ty 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Claren- 

on ot. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son. 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 
615 No. LaSalle St. 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 
W. 25th St. 

DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 

DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Mich- 


igan Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 South 


Stanton St. 


Inc., 


Pauahi St . Box 


INDIANAP 


York St. 
LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., 


_ LOUISVILLE 2 


Qnd Ave., 


FELLOWCRAFTERS’ DISTRIBUTORS LIST 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No- 


52-54 W. New 


4 1556) 
LIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 


PER COPY $1.50 




























Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School 1, Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 


vee Central School Supply Co., 311 
W. Main St. 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 


158 


ie VoRK, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 62 


Third A 
NEW YORK 7,N 


, Warren Sales Co., 


Inc., 26 Park Pl. 


OKLAHOMA Ciry 2, OKLA., Dowling’ s, Second and 


Broadway 






Mia Mors 





130 CLARENDON ST 
BOSTON 16, MASS 


ne Aaa 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School 
upply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., aM: Brooke- Steiner & Wisk Div., 
American Seating Co., P. O. Box 551. 


PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 
RICHMOND 9, VA., Flower's School Equipment Co., 
327 W. Main’St. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN., Si. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
55-57-59 Eas Sixth St. 


SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH, Utah-ldaho School Supply 
Co., 155 So. State St. 


RAGS 1, .N. Y., Bardeen’s Inc., 543-45 E. Genesee 
t. 


CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst St. 























CREATIVE HANDS BOOK SHOP 


Owned and Operated by SCHOOL AR 


All of these titles are not published by 


BooKBINDING 


us. They have been selected because Bookbinding _ as 
: Bookbinding for Be »ginners Bean & 
we feel that they can help you in your iach eactedie qprodhead = 2 
ookbinding Made Easy <linefelter 
work. Every Book Shop i 1s plagued these Book-Binding for Schools Vaughn 3 
days by titles going out of print either Comoe Casson 
temporarily for a few weeks, or for aay entares tr: ir. Embroidery , , 4 
Cross Stitch . Alexander 1 
several months. Send your orders, we fre ae Wools’ Couch 1 
will do our best. Lace Making . Page 1 
a pt as a Hob by ane ” 3 
au “4 aint abrics ittlejohns 1 
The Book Shopper Prints and Patterns Littlejohns 1 
Pueblo Indian E mbroidery Mera 4 
. Romance of the Patchwork Quilt 
. Handicrafts in America a ae Hall & 
Art Adve Jie ‘ Kretsinger 5 
N ‘eter’ — vith : , - arded Perry $2 50 Rugmaking Craft Allen 2 
Arts an id C rafts. ; Ickis 2 50 Stitching, Crocheting, Knitting and 
A Book of Little Crafts Powers 3 25 : Hooked Rug Making Langenberg 1 
Crafts for Fun : Perry 3 00 Textile Decoration (folio) deLemos 1 
Create Something , Payant 25 = . n 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 deLemos 375 ErcuinG, LirHoGRAPHY, Woop ENGRAVING 
Cuntive — snaeiie — 3 75 ro 5 i Lithography and How to — , 
D Weismann 3 00 Etching Prle 3 
ecorative Handicrafts Dryad 3 85 Etching and Drypoint Porter 1 
a fts for Children Dryad 3.85 Etchings and Etchings Emanuel 7 
~ atts ow, Hobby Dodds 1 75 Etching Principles and Methods Py le 3 
in Wood and Metal moos & 5 00 The Student’s Book of Etching Strang l 
Hands it Work Zweybruck 2 00 bg on ony 6 Book of Line Steel 1 
Make Y ir Own . Bolander 2 00 The Student’ s Book of Wood , 
Sap Fun for Everyone . . Glantz 2 00 Engraving MacNab 1 
snplific | Procedure and Projects . Griswold 3 00 re 
re Creations for Your Tools Showalter 3 75 GENERAL CRAFTS 
seful Handicrafts Dryad 3 85 Candlemaki ; iia : Klenk , 
andlemaking enke 
Biock Printine, Erc. er Sen het — : 
cnt Printing C raft . Perry 3 85 Fun with Paper Leeming 2 
C 1 .- Work in Block Printing Tanner 2 25 General Plastics Cherry l 
Setar) acute Platt 175 The Graphic Arts Johnson & 
Wood I slock Printing (folio) deLemos 1 00 Newkirk 
raving and Woodcuts Leighton 3 50 Text Ed. 1 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK SHOP, 


en 


50 


50 
50 
00 


50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 


00 
00 


00 


Radtke $ 
Mollet 

Johnson 
Alexander 


Keene Cement Craft . 
Leaded Glass 

Painting and E ee 
Passe-Partout 


— ee 


Pennsylvania German Painted Tin Hoke 
Plaster Casting for the Student 
Se ulptor Wager 2 
Plastic Problems and Processes Mansperger & 
Pepper 3 
Rush Work Roffey & Cross 1 
See and Sew Karasz l 
Soap Carving Gaba 1 
INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Indian Arts (folio) deLemos 1 
Indian and Camp Handicraft Hunt 2 
Indiancraft Hunt 2 
Indian Crafts and Indian Lore Saloman 3 
Textile Arts of the Navajo .. Mera 3 
LEATHERCRAFTS 
Applied Leathercraft Groneman 2 
General Leathercraft Cherry 1 
Leathercraft (folio) deLemos l 
Leathercraft as a Hobby Pyle | 
The Leathercraftsman Snyder 1 
Leatherwork Roseaman 22 
Meta Crarts, JEWELRY, Etc. 
Aluminum . Hobbs 
Art Metal Craft (folio) deLemos 
Art Metalcraft Payne 
Art Metal Work Kronquist 
Art Metal Work Rose 
Artistic Metalwork Bick 
Beaten Metal Work Horth 
Copper Work Rose 
Design in Metal Rose & Smith 
Interesting Art Metal Work Lukowitz 
Jewelry and Enameling Pack 
Jewelry Gem Cutting and Metal- 
craft Baxter 2 
Jewelry Making and Design Rose & 
(Available July 1946) Cirino 8 5 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 


1511 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


NK WwW Wh N Oh w 
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Om Maine to Calif 


APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


eo Museum of Fine Arts, 
Stanford University 
Editor School Arts Magazine 


Tuis is the book that has 
everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicratt, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 

APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 


teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 


What Art Instructors 
and Supervisors Say 


“This is the finest, most practical art text 
Ihave everseen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
acopy. It is a mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals. ’’ 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 


Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this 


amazing art book. now 


$K00 


POSTPAID 





Formerly $ G20. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 






















HANDICRAFTS 


70 COURSES e G.I. BILL APPROVAL 


Weaving, Jewelry, Bookbinding, etc. Enroll any 
day in the year. Hours your convenience. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, 224,w- 57% Si 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 












October 1, 1945 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE Act oF ConGrREss oF AvausT 24, 1912 

Or Tse Scoot Arts Magazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 

State of Massachusetts, } a 

County of Worcester, f 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of Taz ScHoo. Arts 
Maaazing, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required “y, the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws an Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


NAME OF 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, Calif. 
Managing E ditor, Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 


‘l'hat the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Anna 8. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Ines F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two ren ere next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other 7-3 | relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two p aphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
“ the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 

a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That, the arenes number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers eos the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

Paut F. Gowarp, 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 

September, 1945. 

ALLISTON GREENE, 

[Seal] Notary Public 








TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHANGeE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., | 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* Interest in native American arts and crafts 
has steadily increased over the past years. Of 
the most popular crafts, whittling is one of the 
oldest and easiest of the handicrafts. For be- 
ginners the best wood to ues for whittling pro- 
jects is a clear grained, soft wood such as white 
pine, poplar, cedar, which gives a beautiful 
grained effect, and willow which has a gray 
finish. We suggest, also, the new materials of 
the modern age—the softer plastics in which 
beautiful colors are available, the high polish 
and, not least, the low expense. Try your hand 
at a project in plastic or wood. For a booklet 
titled ‘“Whittling is Easy with X-acto” containing 
instructions and 25 projects, published by 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., send at once 
to School Arts asking for T.E.B. No. 451-D. 





THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY 





and MATERIALS 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


in all mediums 


“SCHOOL ART” PRODUCTS 


Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes 
Modeling Cleys, Printing Inks 
Tempera Show Card Colors 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER C0. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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Walter a Jester 


WALTER — FOSTER 





Wee S * LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION ... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive Winter, Spring ant Summer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty! 
ing. Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . Send for Crome 4 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St. ), New York 19 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 








School of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 

Residences. Oldest 


ceramics. 

A . T school of art applied to industry. 
CaTALoc. 

1328 N. Broad St. , Philadelphia 21,Pa 


———— 


Sue ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 








Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & 5: classes. 
Art Essentials, Com. "Art, Dress — 
Layout & Lettering, Indus. Desiz, pny 
Illus., Cartoon’g, Inter. Decor., raw & 


Painting. Write for Free Catalog 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chiseg° 2 


EES s-12 
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DESIGN IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By CHARLES B. BRADLEY 
Director of Art Education 
State Teachers College, Buffalo 


Approach to actual procedures in design- 
ing attractive projects in the arts and crafts is 
taken up in detail. Particularly stimulating 
in the study and examples of modern func- 
tional bern applied to small articles— 
and principles discovered in this study are 
used to weigh values of traditional design 
as well. More than 170 illustrations, mostly 
photographs, are made a vividly instructive 
and inspiring part of the work. Ideas ga- 
lore for practical execution in every type 
of material— leather, wood, metal, plastic 
resins, clay—and in such eneral fields 
as bookbinding, the omeliie arts, and 
textile and basketry design. A new, post- 
war publication. Cloth, $3.00. 


Clip this ad, attach check (we pay 
postage on cash order) and mail to: 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
143 Duroc Building Peoria 3, Illinois 











HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


TOOLING LEATHER, SNAPS, BILL- 
FOLDS, LINK & BRAIDED BELT 
KITS, COLN PURSES. 

WOOD PROJECTS to DESIGN and 


DECORATE, 
BOOKS, CLAY, TEXTILE COLORS, 
PLASTICS, FELT, CORK, RAFFIA, 


LOOMS, BEADS. 

MODEL CONSTRUCTION KITS OF 
ALL KINDS. 

UNGAR WOODBURNING & SOLDER- 


ING PENCIL, BURGESS VIBRO.- 
TOOL. 

PLASTIC CRAFT LACE, LANYARD 
HOOKS. 


Catalog Free To INSTRUCTORS and 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 
Others send 10c Stamp or Coin 
Dept. B 


WESTERN CRAFTS 











& HOBBY SUPPLIES 
409 \V. Second St., Davenport, Iowa 
* a Jalen x 


Stir caom 
* are dependable 
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* A complete 112-page catalog of educational 
films, offered by Bell & Howell Company, is one 
of the musts to be added to your source of 
materials file when making up your motion 
picture schedules. There are numerous innova- 
tions to be found in this catalog—the thumbnail 
index, the alphabetical index giving sale prices 
and age-level data, the logical sequence based on 
subject matter relationship, and similar features. 
Under the subject of Art such films as ‘How 
Stained Glass Windows Are Made,” ‘Broad- 
stroke Drawing,”” “How to Draw Cartoons,”’ 
“Making Batik in Java” are a few of the subjects 
that will be found listed. For your copy, send 
25 cents to School Arts, asking for T.E.B. 
No. 452-D. 

* The Linton Pencil Company are presenting 
a portfolio containing reproductions of unre- 
touched original drawings which are currently 
appearing as full page advertisements in leading 
artists and architects magazines. Such drawings 
as Boulder Dam, Willow Run, Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial at Washington, D. C., are to be found in 
this portfolio. The Linton Pencil people will 
gladly send you their literature on their ‘Art 
Guild” bonded lead pencil reproductions and a 
sample of their “Art Guild” pencil for agpersonal 
test. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 453-D for 
more details. 

%* The Spectrome Company announce a new, 
scientifically prepared Highlite CANVO BOARD 
for painting in oils. It has a plastic-coated surface, 
which is permanently pure white, canvas-like in 
texture, and whose surface is always uniform. It 
may be readily cut to any required size. It is also 
suitable for water color, crayon, finger painting, 
pastel, dry brush, tempera, pencil and charcoal. 
This versatile board, the Highlite CANVO 
BOARD, actually costs less than regular canvas 
board. For complete details write to School 
Arts, asking for T.E.B. No. 454-D. 


* . * 


* The Craftint Manufacturing Company are 
offering a new Craftint Doubletone Fashion 
Folder, describing modern, distinctive effects 
with Craftint Doubletone, a fine quality paper 
chemically treated by a patent process, enabling 
the artist to develop two gray tones—one light 
and one dark on the original drawing. This draw- 
ing paper offers unlimited scope for the imagina- 
tive artist. Highlights can be placed as desired 
and the artist can see exactly what the finished 
assignment looks like before the drawing goes to 
the engraver. By using their introductory coupon, 
several patterns with full instructions, accom- 
panied by an ample free supply of Craftint 
Developer, can be had by writing to School Arts, 
asking for T.E.B. No. 455-D. 


* The United Air Lines offer to Art teachers a 
sheet titled “Free Aviation Educational Ma- 
terials’’ composed of folders and booklets for 
High School and Junior Colleges, Intermediate, 
and Primary grades, some with two-color illustra- 
tions, together with a pamphlet—compiled by 
Mr. W. A. Wheatley of United Air Lines, giving a 
practical directory of sources of illustrative ma- 
terial and information about air transportation dis- 
tributed by their Department of School and 
College Service. Further information about a 
supply of literature for art classes can be obtained 
by writing School Arts, asking for T.E.B. 
No. 456-D. 





COMMERCIAL ART 
OF SHOW CARD 
LETTERING 


by JAMES EISENBERG 
Chairman, Art Department; Bok Vocational Scho 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This new book covers art and technique of 
freehand brush lettering, (a subject now of 
increasing importance) and does it with the 
thoroughness of one who has spent years 
in the profession, both as a teacher and as 
a practical artist. 


In this art, mechanical aids such as T- 
square, compass and ruling pen are elim- 
inated, enabling the student to work with 
greater speed and efficiency. The author 
presents a graphic exposition which is 
soundly based upon type faces, and empha- 
sizing that each lettering style should be 
fathered from some type face. 


Here is a book sound in theory, practical 
and comprehensive, and of immense help 
to students of show card lettering, printing, 
advertising, layout and allied fields. Layout 
and spacing of lettering is given full cover- 
age (which is unusual in a book of this kind) 
and results in a well-rounded treatment of 
maximum usefulness. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Show Card Lettering as a Profession 
Definition and History of Lettering 
Tools and Materials 
Brush Manipulation and Technique 
Letter Anatomy and Nomenclature 
Classification of Letters 
Letter Alteration 
New York Gothic 
Spacing of Letters 
Sans Serif—Sans Serif Radiant 
Letter Shading and Highlighting 
Roman: Theatrical, Modern, Classic 
Slant Lettering 
Modern Text 
Script 
Novelty Roman 
Spurred Gothic 

estern 
Cartoon and Balloon 
Poster Gothic 
Novelty Broadway 
Barnum 
Word Pictures 
Show Card Layout 


Professional Examples 
Text edition $2.75 


Send for your examination copy today 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














THE BEACON 
HANDICRAFT SERIES 


Prepared by teachers of the Fellowcrafters 
Guild, an affiliate of Boston University. 


LEATHERCRAFT | 

HAND LOOM WEAVING | 
METALCRAFT 
| LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
| BRAIDING and KNOTTING 


SUNALVWWY Od 


Average number of pages, 128. 
30-40 hand-drawn illustrations in each book 


Cloth bound, $1.00 each. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


.copies of books checked 




































































































Here are some of the projects included: yout co 
Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs 


Braided Rugs Batik Work on Fabric 
Model Home with Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Landscaping Kerchiefs, Skirts 


Miniature Theater Weaving with Fabric 
Batik Work on Wood and Raffia 


| pppeceee seas: SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY°3="""""-"" 
| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 7 | 
| 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | A- 
Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR | 
| EVERYONE. | ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
speck cckpcnietbes eal aisinlaciianacnetel | are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS 
| including Celanese, acetate rayon, 
MEDION a. 0:0:0:0:6:6 0060. 5s09 0 db0d 4:009045646005950000080000% | nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 
| CMB cn ccaeecteesscreveses ZOME.. 2000 rer rere | INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) 
MIRE oriole oc Sacer cieeh Duan tehacevsiosueueos ...+ | isthe good old reliable Tint and Dye 
OSE LOOT AOE AL OT ONCE TT | touse if you’re sure the cloth is cot- 
Mes si sale oe sei sia is ee hs in ee i iaanas theme wi ' ton, linen, silk or wool. 





E LEATHER PROJECT 
HANDBOOK 
Simple, Explicit, Illustrated 


Complete information for 
braided and link belts, wallets, 
purses and numerous other leather projects. No 
tools needed for most items. Excellent grade 
leather accurately pre-cut and packaged with 
lacing and metal parts in time-saving kit. 

SIMPLY WRITE 


HORTONCRAFT 


636 Capitol Avenue Hartford 6, Connecticut 


: INDUSTRIAL 
READY ARTS 


NOW 

You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry, reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for home, school, shop crafts and 
art courses. 








FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


: —_—_ ~ 
Model-Craf Inc. 


521-WEST MONROE STREET ‘CHICAGO 6 ILL J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 
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ARTS and CRAFTS 
for modern School use 
WATERCOLORS FREE CATALOG of BOOKS and 


are transparent PORTFOLIOS. Send to 
SCHOOL ARTS - 1511 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 








* Hand Arts and Cultural Skills for the well 
and convalescents was one of the most important 
features in the 22nd Women’s International 
Exposition, which opened the week of November 
13-18, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
Vario.s City, State and National organizations 


featured all phases of rehabilitation and recondj. § 


tioning work in the Army, Navy, public and private 
institutions throughout the Country. 


The Teen-Hand Arts Committee are launch. 
ing a “Teen-Hand Arts Competition.” This 
competition will be conducted throughout the 
year 1946 through “Miss America Clubs” and 
the Boards of Education throughout the Country, 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION NEWS 


With the theme of ‘‘One World, a Problem in 
Design” the Association is busy with plans for its 
1946 Convention. Here is a broad outline of the 
program. 


Thursday, April 25, 1946—Art, The Universal 
Denominator: 


(a) The Historic Place and Function of the Arts. 
(b) Science, Technology and the Arts. 
(c) Ship’s Party in the Evening. 


Friday, April 26, 1946—Implementing the Art 

Curriculum: 

(a) Conferences on “Art's Relationship to 
Other Curriculum Fields.” 

(b) General Session: Creative Development 
for World Citizenship. 

(c) Program at a Museum with Tea and 
Reception. 

(d) General Session: Discovering Other Cul- 
tures Through the Arts. 


Saturday, April 27, 1946—Means and Ends of 
Presenting ‘‘One World.” 


(a) Demonstrations at elementary and second- 
ary levels. 

(b) Visualizations: Exhibitions, Moving Pictures 
and a Visual Bookshelf. 

(c) General Session: Art, the Perennial De 
nominator: A Survey of Art as a Basis for 
World Understanding. 


Would you like to be a member of Eastern 
Arts? Send $3.00 to the Secretary, Lillian D. 
Sweigart, care of State Teachers College, Kutz 
town, Pa. You will immediately begin to receive 
their newsy 4-page Bulletins of comments and 
news items about what is going on in the Eastern 
Arts territory. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dana Vaughan, President of Eastern Arts 
Association is the new Dean at Cooper Union Art 
School in New York. He was formerly Director, 
School of Industrial Art, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Ruth W. Coburn, Member of Eastern Arts 
Council, is the new Director of the Vermont Arts 
and Craft Service. She was formerly Supervisor 
of Art in Burlington, Vermont. 

Vincent A. Roy of Pratt Institute has resig ned as 
Secretary of Eastern Arts, and Lillian D. Sweigart 
has been appointed to carry on the work 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 
AND ARTIST 


John deLemos has had a wide experience in 
teaching and supervising art, drawing and 
crafts. For several years he was Supervisor 
of Art in Alameda County, California, where 
he introduced poster work and handicrafts. 
He was head of the Design, Poster and Crafts 
Department at Polytechnic High School in 
San Francisco during which time he organ- 
ized the Poly Poster Club whose members 
won many awards in contests. 


At the San Francisco Institute for Art he in- 
troduced Advertising, Art and Poster Work 
into this fine arts school with enrollment in 
this new course jumping from 15 to 50in the 
first few weeks. Taught Poster, Commercial 
Art and Lettering at Chicago Summer School 
of Applied Arts to classes of Art Instructors 
and Supervisors from all parts of the United 
States. 


Because of his success in poster instruction, 
he was asked to become Director of Art for 
the Latham Foundation. During the past 
fifteen years, he has conducted International 
Poster Contests for entries ranging from 
Kindergarten to Professionals. 


The recent Victory Contest pulled 10,000 
entries. Around 100,000 posters were ac- 
tually made but most districts enter only 
their best work. 


The U. S. Treasury awarded the Latham 
Foundation their Certificate for Distinguished 
Service because of the outstanding success of 
its Victory Poster Contest. 











hath 


Planning and Producing 


The Latest Poster hook, only *2-*° 


Especially for use in Junior and Senior High Classes 


POSTERS 


In this new type instruction book you get the benefit of John 
deLemos’ fifteen years in conducting poster contests in his 
capacity as Art Director of the Latham Foundation whose 
Poster Contests have drawn entries from all over the world. 


All of the experience which the author has gained in his many 
years of teaching goes to make this book one of the most practi- 
cal instruction books on poster making which you have seen— 
in fact, it is the first instruction book on posters published in 
the past five years. 


It’s a teaching book—gives hints and helps about the basic 
elements of composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and 
color—then gives the techniques of poster making with spatter 
ink, silk screen and air brush. 


Nine chapters give you all this help in illustrated form plus 
instruction notes—the numerous examples of posters show you 
some 38 of present-day successful posters including a number 
which were created to help the war. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR YOURS 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1512 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


(_] Please send copy of the Poster Book by John deLemos—enclosed 
is $2.75 in payment. 


(_] As one of your regular subscribers, please charge my account. 


() Check here for quotation on 20 or more copies for school adoption. 
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MAKE PROJECTS .... 


from HANDY MATERIALS 


bal 


PAPER CRAFT 
TOY CRAFT 
RELIEF CRAFT 


PEDRO deLEMOS 





DETAILED INFORMATION IN 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS .. . Book | 


Here is a wonderful “handicraft instructor” that shows you how to 
create over 500 projects from materials right around the school 
and home. Scrap paper, bits of wood, clothespins, gourds, straw— 
this is the kind of material you use, and the results are delighttul. 


DOUBLE PURPOSE methods are used that enable you to acquire skill as you 
make the projects. Written and illustrated instructions insure success for every 
attempt, and there are recipes for many materials that you'll use over and over 
again. 


Equal to 3 books in 1 Binding... . for only $3.75 


PAPER CRAFT from the practical to the purely ornamental —learn how to 
make paper, create posters, block print, finger paint, make drinking cups, tele- 
phone pads, learn how to bind paper, make paper pottery, and dozens of other 
objects. 


TOY CRAFT—Toys from paper, wood and metal. Make a paper bag doll, 
spool horse, metal dogs, cardboard cats, sponge birds, straw deer, papier-maché 
goats and elephants, pine cone owls—the variety of this menagerie is endless, 
and the materials unique and attractive. 


RELIEF CRAFT—Flatwood and round carving, gourd faces, book-ends, orna- 
mental figures, leather tooling, lacing and stamping, gesso-decorated boxes, 


book-ends, frames, paraffin carved dogs, linoleum designs, included in just one | 


section of this book. 





SEND COUPON WITH $3.75 TODAY! 


School Arts,1512 Printers Bldg.,Worcester 8,Mass. 


PLEASE SEND COPY OF PEDRO deLEMOS' 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 1 


ENCLOSED IS $3.75 IN FULL PAYMENT 






School Address 
Post Office............... 





TEACH 


Applied Art Crafts 


with these illustrated instructions 
Pictorial Block Prints 


neat 16 illustrate n- 
BLOCK struction plates 
showingstep-by- 
PRINTS step methods 
with numerous 
examples of the 
different block 
printing meth- 
ods which pro- 
duce the more 
successful re- 
sults. Extra 
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Catalog No. 109 
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plate in colors. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Textile Decorating 


10 methods for 
putting designs 
on cloth with un- 
usually success- 
ful results ... 
includes block 
printing, stencil, 
batik, fabric 
paint and so on. 
8 detailed illus- 
trated _instruc- 
tion plates, 8 
double size de- 
sign and pattern 
sheets. 


Catalog No. 119 





EXTILE 
DECOR 


$1.00 postpaid 


Leathercraft 





Catalog No. 116 


A grouy ol mple 
articles with de- 
tailed working 
instructions on 


how to make 
coin purses, book 
supports, maga- 


zine covers, note- 
book covers, and 
table mats... 17 
plates in all... 
on methods, 8 big 
sheets of designs 
and patterns. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Art Metal Craft 


Only 7 essential 
tools are needed 
to do these metal 
craft projects 
successfully .. . 
candlesticks, 
paper knives, 
book supports, 
desk trays, bowls 
and toys... 8 
plates of de- 
tailed instruc- 
tions ... 8 plates 
of projects in 
large size. 


Catalog No. 202 








$2.00 postpaid 








School Arts Magazine 


1512 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Here are New Ideas and Help... 


Instructions for 500 Projects 


in one book ...... $3.75 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 2 


by Pedro deLemos, Editor of SCHOOL ARTS 


Join the “PROJECT PARADE” that leads to enjoyment and skill with this brand-new publication by Pedro 
deLemos, author of the highly successful Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, and many other outstanding handicraft 
books and folios. 

Eighty-eight generous 9 x 12 inch pages, 8 in full color, tell you and then show in clear pictures the exact 
steps in project construction, the equivalent of a personal instructor. 

Recipes for batik, gesso, sun printing, and many other projects give exact ingredients and instructions for 
making beautiful objects, a regular “crafts cook book.” 

Over 500 projects of utility and beauty take shape in your hands, guided by this new-method, sure-result 
book, second in the Creative Series with 3 big sections, as below: 





CARDBOARD CLOTH AND METAL CRAFTS 
AND WOOD CRAFT TEXTILES Tooled Metal 
Paper Sculpture Cloth and Surface Designs Stamped Metal 

, Modeled Metal 
Cardboard Crafts Cloth Decorations ” 

a Tin Can Craft 
Papier-Mache Crafts Stenciling Thin Metal and Lantern Craft 
Christmas Crafts Silk Screen Sheet Metal Sculpture 
Figurine Crafts Block Printing Fold Up Metal Craft 
Toy Craft Cloth Monograms — Artcraft 
Wood Crafts Peg Printing ma = 

iercing 
Bird Shelters Potato Printing Modeling Copper 
Box Craft Batik Modeling Brass 
Wood Carving Textile Relief Silver Etching 
Chip Carving Twisted and Dyed Crafts a Metal Modeling 
) “ ainting 
Wood Decorating Embroidery Bending Wise Seren 
Marquetry Chain Stitch lron Craft 
Wood Batik Applique Work Metal and Glass 


Send $3.75 for your copy—Mail Coupon 





Just a word about Book 1 in 
the Creative Art Crafts Series 


Inexpensive and scrap materials are made into delightful 
projects through the 88 instructive pages of Book 1, cov- 
ering Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. $3.75 


Use This Handy Coupon ® 


SCHOOL ARTS BOOKS 


1512 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1512 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send postpaid a copy of the new 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 2 


Enclosed is $3.75 


NAME .. 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


PR Gi cescpcntcsesccccnnsess' é ia teal a 
(1) Enclosed is $7.50. Send Books 1 and 2, Creative Art Crafts 
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MEDIEVAL 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 





HIS grand assembly is a result 

of careful research in the Met- 

ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used ‘‘when 
Knighthood was in flower.”’ You’ll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs. 

16 plates—each 814” x 11”—which 
give you a working file of 146 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $1.50 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS — DECEMBER 1945 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . 10-a 
Moore Institute of Art ; ; 10-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 10-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 10-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company . Cover 4 
Binney & Smith. l-a 
Milton Bradley Co. 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 4-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 12-a 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. T-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 8-a 
Spectrome Company — 6-a 
Talens & Sons, Se. 8-a, 10-a, ll-a, 12-a 
F. Weber Company 10-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 4-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
The Beacon Press ll-a 
Elcraft 3-a 
Walter T. Foster 10-a 
Larch Book Company T-a 
Manual Arts Press ll-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Ass'n. 10-a 


Rit Products Corporation 2-a, 
D. Van Nostrand Company ; 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOO 


American Artist's Color Works, Inc. Ba 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 10.2 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. Qa 
Metal Goods Corporation a. 


Metal Crafts Supply Company 2 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. Ca 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. Ba 


Buffalo Hobby Haven Ba 
Dwinnell Cratt Shop 2. 
Elcraft Ba 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 9-4 
J. L. Hammett Company 12.4 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 35 
Model-Craft, Inc. , 12-2 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies lla 
Universal Handicrafts Service 2-3 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 9.3 
J. L. Hammett Company 12-2 
Hortoncraft 12-2 
Osborn Bros. 3s 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Elcraft 3 











popularity through three large printings. 


CARTOONING 


GOOD DRAWING 


Let your sense of humor be your guide and start your classes on the road to successful cartoon- 
ing with this exciting new method perfected by Harriett ‘Petey’’ Weaver. 
basic principles of good drawing with the ‘‘funful’’ method of “exaggerating the humorous” 
means new enthusiasm in classes and more enjoyment in daily work. 


This large 1034" x 1334"" book contains 23 illustrated instruction pages that have proved their 


Send $2.50 today for your copy of CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING. 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1512 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


PLUS 


by Harriett ‘Petey’ Weaver 


Combining the 











FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 1512-44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. | 


Please send Medieval Historic De- 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 
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228 Excellent Designs for Craft Work 
Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 








30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit 
art classes toa ““T.”” 8 construction plates to show how to plan designs 
for all-over patterns...4 plates give designs in full colors... 18 sheets... 


Only $2.60 


Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 
School Arts Magazine, 1512 Printers: Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass: 
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All of these titles are not published by 
us. They have been selected because 
we feel that they can help you in your 
work. Every Book Shop is plagued these 
days by titles going out of print either 
temporarily for a few weeks, or for 
several months. Send your orders, we 
will do our best. 
The ‘‘Book Shopper” 
Merav Crarts, JEWELRY, ETC., (continued) 
The Metal Crafts . shoe & 
Newkirk 
Text Ed. $1 20 
Metalcraft for Amateurs Manzoni 1 00 
Metalcraft & Jewelry Kronquist 2 75 
Metal Spinning -—— & + on 
Smith 20 
55 New Tin-Can Projects _ Lukowitz 1 25 
Novelties and Jewelry (Folio) deLemos 3 00 
The Nut Dish and Nut Scoop Zeigler 2 00 
Paper Knives and Letter Openers Zeigler 1 50 
Pennsylvania German Pewter Kauffman 1 00 
Pewtercraft as a Hobby : Stiert 1 75 
Pewter—Spun, W rought, and Cast aa & 
NV ilber 2 50 
Simple Metalwork Te 3 50 
Small Jewelry . a ae oe Smith 1 50 
Tin Can Craft 5) x % Hamilton 3 50 
POTTERY, Cc LAY, MODELING 
Book of Pottery and Porcelain Cox 10 00 
The Ceramic Arts ‘ ~~ . 
sNEOWKIIK, 
Text Ed. 1 20 
Color Cement Handicraft deLemos 5 00 
Home Craft Course in Pottery Keyser 1 00 
Making Pottery ay da Sager 3 50 
Modelling .  . ; Petri 1 85 
Modelling for Amateurs ( —— & 
cllis 1 00 
Pennsylvania German Pottery Keyser 1 00 
The Potter's Craft Binns 2 50 
Pottery: Its C raftsmanship a and Its 
Appreciation. Curtis 2 00 
Pottery Made Easy Dougherty 2 50 
Potter's Primer ; Snead 1 50 
The Pottery of Santo Domi: 20 Chapman 4 00 
Style Trends of Pueblo Pottery Mera 4 50 
SILK SCREEN 
Second Stencil Book Zweybruck 1 10 
Silk Screen Color Printing Sternberg 2 50 
Silk Screen Methods and 
Reproductions ' Zahn 3 00 
Silk Screen Printing P roc ess Biegeleisen & 
Busenbark 2 75 
Silk Screen Stencil Craft : Biegeleisen 2 00 
Silk Screen Stenciling asa Fine Art Biegeleisen & 
Cohn 2 50 
WEAVING 
American and European Hand 
Weaving . « Allen 2 00 
Finnweave Book Atwater 1 50 
Foot Power Loom W eaving . Worst 6 00 
The Game of Weaving . Gallinger 1 34 
Hand Loom W eaving for Amateurs VanCleve 1 00 
A Handweaver's Pattern Book Davison 6 50 
Key to Weaving Black 5 00 
Man Is a Weaver Baity 2 50 
Pennsylvania Dutch Home Weav ing 
Patterns ; R Davison 1 00 
The Recipe Book . Atwater 10 00 
The Shuttle-Craft Book of American 
Hand-Weaving. . Atwater 3 75 
Weaving for Amateurs Coates 3 50 
The Weaver's Craft Simpson & 
er Neir 4 50 
Weaving Patterns of Y eee and 
ay eas Thurston 1 15 
Wo ooD Cc ARVING Crarts, Etc. 
The Art of Whittling : an 1 50 
The Book of Wood C arving Sayers 5 00 
Carpentry =, Griffith 2 00 
Chip Carving Moore 1 00 
Coloring, Finishing and Painting 
Woo Newell 5 50 
Creative Crafts in Wood _ Dank 3 00 
Designs for Wood-C arving Faulkner 1 00 
Essentials for Wood W orking Griffitth 1 68 
Handwor k in Wood ‘ Noyes 3 00 
Modernistic Chip Carving Mankin 1 25 
Practice: i! Wood Carving Projects Bell 2 00 
Wood ¢ irving ee To Do It 
Series Durst 3 50 
Wood ( rving | asa Hobby Faulkner 2 00 
woe ( rving Made Easy Sowers 1 50 
ooderaft Mason 3 50 
Woodwor king for Fun Laberge 2 25 
Y oodw rk for Secondary Se hools Griffith 2 50 
ou Can Whittle and Carve Hellum & 
Gottshall 2 25 


Design 


Creative Design 

Decorative Design (folio) 
Design Approach to Crafts 
Design in the Industrial Arts 
The Design of Lettering 
Designing for the Stage 
Essentials of Design 


Festive Motives ; 
Golden Book of Designs : 

Handbook of Ornament 

Historic Design for Modern Use- 
Part 1 Ancient and Classic (folio) 

Historic Design for Modern Use— 
Part 2 Medieval (folio) ; 

Industris al Arts Design : 

A Method of Creative Design 

Orange Book of Designs . 

Pattern Design ; : 

Pennsylvania German Designs 

Scottish Clans and Their Tartans 

Simplified Modern Design (folio) 


Speltz’ Styles of Ornament 


Drawing 


GENERAL 
Airbrush Technique (A M: ened 
The Art of Composition . 
Blackboard Fun 
Blackboard Illustration 
Black and White ; ‘ 
Color in Sketching and Rendering 
Creative Expression (folio) 
Drawing the Ballet 
Drawing and Design 
Drawing Made Easy . 
Drawing People for Fun 
Drawing on Scratch Board 
Elegant Amusement 
Fashion Drawing . 
Female Fashions 
First Steps in Pictoriz Cc omposition 
Freehand Drafting : 
Freehand Drawing Self-T: aught 
Holbein's Drawings 


How to Draw Houses . 
How to Draw Locomotives . 
How to Draw Planes 

How to Draw Merchant Ships 
How to Draw Sail and Sea 
How to Draw Ships 


I Wish I Could Draw 

Let the Child Draw 

Line Drawing for Reproduc tion. 
Machine Drawing Problems 


Magazine Illustration yous 
Master Model Drawing (folio) 

The Natural Way to Draw... 
Perspective, Art Laboratory Manual 
Perspective Made Easy 

Problems in Architectural Drawing 
A Shady Hobby es 

You Can Draw 


ANIMALS, 


Animal Drawing 

Bird Portraiture 
Drawing a Cat 
Drawing Dogs 
Drawing Horses 

How to Draw Animals 
How to Draw Birds 
How to Draw Horses 


Birps, 


CARTOONING 


Cartooning for Everybody 
Cartooning Plus Good Drawing 
Comics ° 

Fun for Boys and Girls 

How to Create Cartoons ; ‘ 
How to Draw Animated Cartoons 
Modern Cartoons Se 


DRAWING FIGURES 


The Classical Figure 

Drawing Children : 

Drawing Faces and E xpressions. 

Drawing Figures 

Drawing the Human Figure 

Figure Drawing : 

Figure Drawing for All It’s Worth . 

Figures from Life bos 

101 Heads... 

Heads from Life . 

How to Draw Children 

How to Draw the Figure (Male 
Fashion) —— 

How to Draw Hands 

How to Draw the Head 

How to Draw Portraits 

Simplified Human Figure 

The Student's Book of Life Drawing 


Chase $2 50 
deLemos 3 00 
Knapp 3 5 
Bra 3 00 
Weiss 5 00 
Zinkeisen 3 50 
Degarmo & 

Winslow 1 80 
Zweybruck 3 00 

1 50 
Meyer 2 50 
Kerr 1 50 
Kerr 1 50 
Varnum 4 00 
Best- Maugard 2 50 
1 50 

Day 4 00 
Keyser 1 00 
Bain 2 25 
Lyon & 

deLemos 2 00 
Speltz 2 50 
Tobias 3 00 
Jacobs 7 50 
Perard 1 00 
Perry 1 00 
ett 1 50 
Guptill 10 00 
Rehnstrand 2 50 
Etting 1 00 
Clegg 3 00 
Lutz 1 50 
Vernam 3 50 
Kermode 1 00 
Eresch 1 50 
Marshall 3 50 
Foster 1 00 
Hall 1 75 
Zipprich 1 75 
Guptill 3 50 
Holbein 5 50 
Jones 1 00 
Mann 1 00 
Wootton 1 00 
Sharpe 1 00 
Lescezynski 1 00 
Anson 1 00 
Bradshaw 3 50 
Perrine 2 00 
Havinden 3 50 
Berg & 

Elleson 1 96 
Leach 1 75 
deLemos 1 95 
Nicolaides 3 00 
Hull 1 50 
Norling 2 00 
Elwood 2 50 
Bennett 2 00 
Garfield 3 00 
Etc. 
Skeaping 3 50 
Tunnicliff 3 50 
Newberry 1 00 
Thorne 1 00 
Perard 1 00 
Foster 1 00 
Sheppard 1 00 
Skeaping 1 00 
Lariar 1 49 
Weaver 2 50 
Foster 1 00 
Dick 2 00 
Greene 3 00 
Epstein 2 50 
Foster 1 00 
Holme 3 00 
Perard 1 00 
Perard 1 00 
Giusti 2 25 
Zaidenberg 2 95 
Macnab 3 50 
Loomis 3 95 
Foster 1 00 
Foster 1 00 
Foster 1 00 
Pointer 1 00 
Foster 1 00 
Senior 1 00 
Foster 1 00 
Wood 1 00 
Best-Maugard 2 50 
Millard 1 75 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK SHOP 


Owned and Operated by SCHOOL ARTS 


DRAWING TREES, NATURE 
Decorative Tree Drawing dupe! Kerr 
Drawing Trees ; Perard 
How to Draw Trees Brown 


PEN AND PENCIL 


Drawing with Pen and Ink Guptill 
Fun with a Pencil Loomis 
Pen and Pencil Dr: awings Beem 
Pencil Broadsides ; Kautzky 
Pencil Drawing Watson 
Pencil Sketching Geen 
Sketching as a Hobby Guptill 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil Guptill 
. Lettering 

The A BC of Our Aig set Thompson 
A BC of Lettering Biegeleisen 
A BC of Lettering Holmes 
Alphabets and Engrossing 
Alphabets and Letters : Jacobs 
Commercial Art of Show Card 

Lettering. : Eisenberg 
The Design of Lettering : Weiss 
Essentials of Lettering Meiklejohn 
Lettering (folio) deLemos 
Lettering of Today Holme 
Lettering Today . Hunt & Hunt 
Letters and Lettering Carlyle & 

Oring 

Modern Lettering (folio) Andreyeff 
Pennsylvania German Illuminated 

Manuscripts Edye 


P’S and Q'S of Lettering . 
Simplified Show Card Writing 
Sixty Alphabets 


Tannahill 
Havighorst 
Hunt & Hunt 


The Story of the Alphs abet . . Clodd 
Writing, Illuminating and Lettering Johnston 
14. Painting 
GENERAL 

Anyone Can Paint Zaidenberg 
Color and Method in Painting Watson 
Hawthorne on Painting Hawthorne 
I Wish I Could Paint Bradshaw 
Painting as a Hobby Thach 
Painting Materials Gettens & 

Stout 


PaInTING—OIL 


Architectural Painting in Oils Hubbard 
Materia Pictoria Oil Painting Hubbard 
Modern Still Life Painting in Oils Dunlop 
Painting in Oils. Nicholls 
Oil Painting for the Beginner Taubes 
Studio Secrets ‘ Taubes 
The Technique of Oil Painting Richmond 


PAINTING—PASTEL 


Landscape Painting in Pastel Squirrell 
Pastel Painting ‘ . . Davis 
Paintinc- MW ATER COLOR 
Making the Brush Behave O'Hara 
Making a Water Colour ; onnis 
Making Watercolor Behave . O'Hara 
The Technique of Water Color 
Painting ; ; Richmond & 
Littlejohns 
Water Color Demonstrated Kent 
Water Color Painting Dehn 
Water Color Painting Haslehust 
. Theater 
Beginner's Puppet oe Hoben 
Costuming a Play Grumbell & 
Welle 
Creative Drama in the Lower 
School . Brown 
Designing for the Stage Zinkeisen 
Fist Puppetry Milligan 
Marionettes Ackley 
Masks . Benda 
Masks and P uppets : Green 
Puppets and the Puppet Stage Beaumont 
Tony Sarg’s Marionette Book . Sarg 
Shadow Plays and How to Produce 
oc & + « « Mills & Dunn 
Theater Art D'Amico 
16. Toys 
Boats, Airplanes and Kites LaBerge 
Doll Making at Home Fraser 
Dolls to Make for Fun and Profit Ackley 
Drums, Tom-Toms and Rattles Mason 
Easy to Make Toys Kunou 
101 Games to Make and Play Horth 
Making of Soft Toys Eldmann 
Paper Toys—Book No. 1 Pauli 
Book No. 2 Pauli 
Simple Wooden Toys Haslam 
Toys Every Child Can M ake Wright 
Toy Making . carly 
Wooden Toy Making Horton 
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CREATIVE HANDS BOOK SHOP, 1511 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Here is a course of study the like of 
which has never before been conceived. 
Its scope embraces: 


ART IN THE SCHOOL... 

The New Art Education provides help to 
teachers and inspiration to pupils. The work is 
carefully keyed to grade levels, being a resume 
of art activities found best for each grade by 
skilled teachers. 


ART IN THE HOME... 

The projects emphasize the importance of art 
in the home. Children learn how to use art in 
connection with their clothes, their gardens, their 
rooms. Art becomes a living, dependable factor 
in the lives of your students and they learn to 
create lovely objects for practical use in their 
homes. 


ART IN THE COMMUNITY... 

Large benefits to your community result from 
the New Art Education. Your students become 
interested in, and have a real pride in, the ap- 


4 University 
Harries E. Knapp 


Irist 


PUCtor in De 
Sign and Sis 
eis Crafts 


's Col} 
Ollege, Columb; 


PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS 


COLOR 
DESIGN 
PUPPETS 
LOCAL MATERIALS 
PAINTING 
DRAWING 
CRAFTS 
WORKSHOP 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
ARRANGEMENT 
MURALS , 
POSTERS 
MODELING 
PICTURE STUDY 
CARVING 
WEAVING 
COSTUME 





MODERN 
CREATIVE 


EDUCATION 
SOUND 


EASY TO USE 
INSPIRING 





COMMUNITY, © 


x 

: 
7 
' 


pearance of parks, streets, yards. A civic minded 
community has an economic as well as an art 
value. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
DEPT. SA-14 SANDUSKY, OHIO 


C1 Please send me complete set of 9 New Art 
Education books and 3 Teachers’ Reference 
Manuals (each covering 3 grades) . . $4.50 

[] Send FREE folder and prices. 

Name 

Position .... 


Address 


